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The Saturday Review 


5 December 193} 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet. By John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs., and 
Sat., 2.30. An amusing and very beautifully 
written love duet, exquisitely played by Edna Best 
and Herbert Marshall. 


WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist. By James 
Birdie. (Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 
2.30. Henry Ainley and a fine supporting cast 
in a play which is interesting as well as enter- 
taining. 

AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband. By 
Robert Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171.) 8.30. 
Tues. and Fri., 2.30. Comedy about a Royal 
Family. 

QUEEN’S. The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
Rudolph Besier. 
and Sat., 2.30. 

PLAYHOUSE. The Painted Veil. From novel by 
Somerset Maugham. (Whitehall 7774.) 8.30. 


Wed. and Thurs., 2.30. Probably the best play 
in London, and extraordinary well acted. 


By 
(Gerrard 9437.) 8.15. Wed. 


STRAND. Cowunsel’s Opinion. By Gilbert Wakefield. 
(Temple Bar 2660.) 8.30. Thurs. and Sat., 
2.30. Isabel Jeans, Owen Nares, Allan 
Aynesworth, Morton Selton. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, Vol. IV. Hodder & Stoughton. 
21s. 


A Last Chance in Kenya. By Norman Leys. Hogarth 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


Colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Helen J. Crump, M.A., Ph.D. 
Longmans. 9s. 


Peace and War in Antiquity. Translated by A. 
FitzGerald. Scholartis Press. 10s. 6d. 


Dancing in Spain. By Cyril Rice. British-Continental 
Press. 2s. 6d. A book that will persuade readers 
to see Spanish dancing whenever the opportunity 


occurs. 

The Stream of Time. By Mrs. C. Peel. The Bodley 
Head. 18s. 

Star Dust in Hollywood. By Jan and Cora Gordon. 
Harrap. 5s. 


The Lion Dog of Peking. By Annie Coath Dixey. 
Davies. 10s. 6d. Being the astonishing history 
of the Pekingese Dog. 


British Artists and the Great War. By John 
Rothenstein. Davies. 10s. 6d. Over fifty pic- 
tures by artists depicting the late war. 


The “ Saturday Review”? Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the Theatre, 
Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion are the best 
of the week.—Ep.] 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE TIVOLI. The Congress Dances. 


in this issue. 


THE CARLTON. Man of Mayfair. Jack Buchanan, 
supported by a British cast in a Paramount 
British production. Will be criticized next week. 

THE ACADEMY. The End of St. Petersburg. This 
magnificent film, directed by Pudovkin, is being 
shown again. In support, René Clair’s early 
comedy, “ Les Deux Timides.” 

THE WINDMILL. His Wife’s Lover. The first all- 
Jewish musical comedy with Ludwig Satz and 
Lucy Levine. 

THE PLAZA. Ladies Man. For admirers of William 
Powell. 

THE EMPIRE. Sidewalks of New York. Buster 
Keaton in a “ custard-pie ” farce. 


GENERAL RELEASES. 


The Front Page. This newspaper story is brilliantly 
directed by Mr. Milestone, director of “ All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” One of the pictures of 
the year. 

Fighting Caravans. There is some good photography 
here, but the picture is by no means the big one 
for which the Paramount Company hoped. 

Up for the Cup. For those who like English humour. 
Sidney Howard. 


Criticised 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


NATIONAL. 


Sunday, December 6, 3 p.m. Percy Pitt will conduct 
the Bach Cantata, No. 151 “ Susser Trost, mein 
Jesus kommt.” 

Monday, December 7, 710 p.m. The Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Cottenham will talk about “ Bad Weather 
Driving.” 

9.20 p.m. The fifth talk in the series, “ War or 
Peace?” will be given by Mr. P. J. Noel Baker, 
on “ The Political Background of Disarmament.” 

Tuesday, December 8, 8.30 p.m. The Hon. Harold 
Nicolson on “ Literature and Ethics.” 

Wednesday, December 9, 6.50 p.m. The fortnightly 
talk on “ New Novels” will be given by Miss 
Clemence Dane. 

10.25 p.m. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe will give a talk called 
“ America in 1932.” 

Friday, December 11, 7.10 p.m. Mr. Harold Mitchell, 
M.P., will talk on “ Ski-ing in Scotland.” 

8.0 p.m. Act II. of “ Carmen,” conducted by Robert 
Ainsworth, will be given by the Covent Garden 
Opera Company. 


LONDON REGIONAL. 


Sunday, December 6, 5 p.m. The tenth talk in the 
series, “ The Modern Dilemma” will be given by 
Dr. Harry Roberts. 


9.5 p.m. Sir Henry Wood will conduct the eighth of 
the series of Sunday Orchestral Concerts. 
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The Saturday Review 


NOTES OF 


T has been a week of unrelieved gloom. A pall 
of damp fog has overhung London like a shroud, 
and the steady and spectacular fall of the £ in 
New York has not merely made the confusion of 


international business worse confounded, but has | 


led to deep pessimism in the present and grave 
fears for the future. 


The Fall of the £ 


Both pessimism and fear can be easily exagge- | 


rated; there is no reason whatever for panic. The 
position is admittedly serious, but it calls for steady 
judgment and a judicious blend of caution and 
courage on the part of business men. They are 
faced with almost unprecedented difficulties, but 
after all trade still goes on, the demand for goods 
still continues, and the crisis in exchange does not 
affect every commodity. 


I am assured by City men whose record and 
judgment entitle them to respect that the popular 
fear of the Pound following the Mark is quite 
unfounded. The fall that was foreseen by financial 
authorities has not yet touched bottom: the Pound 
is expected to sink to twelve shillings in New York 
by one expert, and another suggests that it may 
possibly drop to ten shillings; but below that it is 
not likely to decline any further. 


Even so, of course, the position will be difficult 
enough. Our purchasing power in America and 
elsewhere will be cut in half, and the price of food 
and the cost of living are bound to rise early in the 
New Year. It is useless for the Daily Herald to 
blame this on the Government; the truth is that it 
is the result of past extravagance under previous 
administrations; the present Government feels the 
effects, but it is not responsible for the cause. 


The Way the Money Goes 


Here is an instance of the use made of our 
recent long-term British credits to Germany, 
financed as we painfully learnt in August by short- 
term French monies. After the war an English 
ship-builder began selling to Chinese coastal junk- 
owners his patent engine from his new British- 
staffed and supplied office at Shanghai. His fair 
trade terms, on his firm’s credit, were twenty-five 
per cent. of the price on order, twenty-five per 
cent. on delivery, the balance three months after 
passing trials. He did good business. 


Immediately after the City’s brilliant ‘“ save- 
Germany” stunt a new competitor came to 
Shanghai; a German firm with a foreign engine, 
inferior in performance but superior in financial 
terms. Ten per cent., ten per cent., and the balance 
after three years was its parallel offer! The 
upshot was a matter of months. We all pay now 
for the Dole, and apparently too for the lost 
German loans. Cui bono? 


Tariffs 


Mr. Runciman’s statement on Tuesday that the 
Government is not yet prepared to put an import 


| 
| 


THE WEEK 


duty on iron and steel was not unexpected. The 
_ Tory stalwarts have naturally nicknamed the 

Cabinet “a Government of lipstick and goose- 
| berries,” but in this instance there is obviously a 
case for enquiry before action. 


Meantime the Government should get on with 
its agricultural proposals without delay. Anything 
that can be done to reduce the import of food from 
abroad will help us through 1932, which is bound 
in some respects to be a more difficult year than 
1931. But iron and steel are not dependent on the 
seasons; wheat is. 


A Judicial Censor Morum 


Mr. Justice McCardie is rapidly becoming a 
censor of morals as well as fashion. Last week he 
delivered a homily on female extravagance in dress, 
and this week he had something to say on birth- 
control and abortion. Some of his legal brethren 
appear to be a little perturbed concerning these 
allocutions, pointing out that it is no part of a 
Judges duty to deliver what is in effect a Bishop’s 
Charge. 


There may be something in that, but from casual 
observation in clubs and drawing-rooms I find that 
the public as a whole appreciate these candid and 
outspoken comments. They may be a little outside 
the actual law of the case, but they have a definite 
point in calling attention to issues which are too 
frequently burked or obscured, and they give 
refreshing evidence of a vigorous and masculine 
mind on the Bench. 


Spain 


The situation in Spain is every day becoming 
more confused. As soon as the Constitution comes 
into force a new Cortes will have to be elected, 
and in view of the rising anti-Republican tide there 
is no telling what sort of a majority will be 
returned. In these circumstances, the present 
deputies are determined to postpone the evil day 
as long as possible, though they are well aware that 
the unpopularity of such procedure is great, and it 
may in the long run prove more dangerous than 
an early election. 


Every letter that I receive from Spain, and every 
Spaniard I meet, expresses the view that the only 
alternative to civil war next year is another 
dictatorship, though it is not easy to see how that 
could prove more than a temporary solution. The 
root of Spain’s troubles to-day, as so often during 
the past hundred years, is the lack of first-class 
statesmen, or even of competent administrators of 
the second rank. The prosperity of a country 
cannot depend upon the production of a genius 
every century or two. 


«Pacifism in Action 


I notice with regret, not entirely unmixed with 
amusement, that the French police had to be 
invoked to keep order at the pacifist conference 
over which Lord Cecil presided in Paris. As this 
assembly was to be the culminating-point in the 
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campaign for disarmament the disturbance in 
question was particularly regrettable, and it makes 
one wonder what sort of a bear-garden Geneva 
will become if the real Disarmament Conference 
really does meet next February. 


The Ulster Revaluation 


The Government of Northern Ireland is making 
heavy weather in view of the insistence of the 
British Treasury upon a revaluation of land in the 
Six Counties. No valuation has been made there 
since 1852, save in Belfast, where there was one 
in 1905, so that Whitehall has some justification 
for its demand, though from the point of view of 
Lord Craigavon the moment chosen to make it was 
exceedingly ill-timed, and the contrast between the 
freedom enjoyed by the Free State under the 
Statute of Westminster and the dependence of the 
Six Counties on Westminster is causing much 
comment. 


While it would be an exaggeration to say that, 
outside purely Nationalist circles, there is as yet 
any great desire in the North for re-union, anything 
in the nature of repeated interference from London 
will sooner or later rouse it. The Free State has 
been a far greater success than was ever antici- 
pated, and Ireland is too small to support two 
governments; so that one day Dublin and Belfast 
will surely sink their differences, and the difficulties 
regarding the Oath will be solved by the re-establish- 
ment of the old Kingdom of Ireland. 


The Jockey Club Case 


The case in which a race-horse trainer obtained 
very heavy damages against the Jockey Club early 
this week involves serious social and ethical issues, 
which will keep many a smoking-room and bar- 
parlour busy over Christmas. The Jockey Club has 
great powers in the turf world, and it has never, 
so far as ordinary report goes, abused these powers. 
But it cannot in the nature of things be infallible. 


The case is now under appeal, and it will be 
interesting to see what the Appeal Court make of 
the jury’s verdict. Technically, the question of 
excessive damages was alleged as the major ground 
of appeal, but there is a good deal also to be said 
about the point of publication, on which the Times 
went down. This in itself raises a very difficult 
problem for the conductors of newspapers, which 
may publish in good faith news of this kind from 
an accredited authority without foreseeing its 
implications. 


The New Cunarder 


Every now and then the picture papers are full 
of the progress of the new Cunarder now being 
built at Glasgow, but shipping men are in two 
minds about these monsters. One new thirty-knot 
German-owned vessel is financially a loss-maker, 
whereas a new British twenty-knot luxury-liner on 
the same route has in the two past bad years never 
once sailed either way without a full passenger list. 
Have the cable, telephone and wireless brought 
international business together so as to eliminate 
costly and time-wasting travels to Europe or 
America by important business-men? It looks 
rather like it. 


Church and Chapel 


The resumption of negotiations at Lambeth 
between high officials of the Church of England 
and leading Nonconformists is an interesting sign 
that the idea of reunion is not quite dead. But it 
is unlikely that it will ever be very much alive, 
unless the temper of Anglo-Catholicism changes 
considerably in the near future. 


The negotiations broke down some years 
on the question of ordination, and when it comes 
to the point they are likely to do so again. So long 
as the Anglican regards himself as being placed 
in a different class by the Apostolic Succession, and 
his Nonconformist brother as a_ superior lay 
preacher, the movement for reconciliation is not 
likely to get very far. 


Russian Butter 


I understand that more will be heard shortly of 
a disgraceful case lately of blending Russian butter 
as to eighty per cent., with ten per cent. of foreign 
margarine and ten per cent. of New Zealand butter, 
on the part of a London store, and then of selling 
the blend to a credulous public as “ New Zealand 
pure-cream-butter.” I warn readers meantime that 
all New Zealand butter comes over here in sealed 
pound packets. So these mountains of butter in 
the shops are all elaborately compiled for window- 
dressing purposes. 


Penny a Mile Again 


I have so often criticized the anomalous policy 
of our railways in regard to passenger fares (a 
day return to Teignmouth costs only about a 
quarter of the price of the ordinary return ticket) 
that I specially welcome the Christmas arrange- 
ments just announced by the companies. Not only 
will holiday tickets be issued subject to practically 
no restrictions, and be available by all expresses, 
but the third-class fare will work out at only a 
penny a mile. This seems a practical policy both 
from the standpoint of national economy and from 
that of inducing the public to patronize British 
instead of foreign holiday resorts. 


A Telephone Complaint 


A correspondent has discovered a new grievance 
against the Post Office. When telephoning to a 
friend the other day, he was surprised and even 
shocked to find that the name of the Exchange was 
not that of the suburb in which his friend lived, but 
“Gladstone.” Had the district been Whitehall or 
Downing Street, my correspondent admits that 
there might have been something to be said for this 
memorial; but to dub a remote north-western 
suburb by a statesman’s name, when his only 
association with the place was an occasional visit to 
friends there, seems rather far-fetched. 


But it seems there may be more in it than that. 
My correspondent suggests that a postal system 
which compels a sound Tory to put “ Gladstone 
666” on his notepaper, is capable de toui, and he 
hints that one fine morning Cardinal Bourne will 
wake up and find his telephone exchange has been 
altered from Westminster to Luther overnight. 
But let my indignant friend take comfort. The 
Post Office is not often guilty of a sense of humout. 
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prescription of proposed remedy, some recent 

statistics showing the present deplorable con- 
dition of agriculture. In order to illustrate the 
magnitude of the economic crisis before the 
country and the Government, we propose now to 
put similar figures concerning three other major 
industries before our readers. 

Next to agriculture, coal was long regarded as 
our staple trade, and in some respects it ranked 
ahead even of agriculture; for we have not ex- 

rted food for two centuries and more, whereas 
British coal was bought and used all over the 
world. But the development of alternative sources 
of power and heat such as oil and water, combined 
with the opening up of new competitive coalfields 
abroad, has hit British coal hard. 

A statistical analysis before us shows that the out- 
put per person employed remains substantially the 
same—in 1913 it was 256 tons per year, in 1930 it 
was 259 tons—but the export of coal fell last year 
by over £9,000,000 (following similar declines in 
previous years); and the number of miners 
registered as wholly unemployed on October 26, 
1931 totalled 201,886, while those temporarily 
stopped were 102,093. 

If we regard the wholly unemployed as an 
average charge of 30s. a week, this means a burden 
of £302,829 per week in unemployment benefit; 
and if we include a proportion for those 
temporarily stopped it means many millions 
a year spent on the dole, in place of productive 
labour and its reciprocal creation of purchasing 
power a few years ago. The loss in the industry 
itself is, of course, reflected in the depression in the 
allied and subsidiary trades which supply the miners’ 
day-to-day needs; but it is quite impossible to make 
any calculation of this consequential depreciation of 
recent prosperity. 

Captain Bernard Acworth, an advocate of the 
use of coal instead of oil in ships, points out that 
whereas in 1913 the Admiralty used 1,800,000 tons 
of Welsh coal, it now buys less than half that 
amount, which means 4,000 colliers permanently 
unemployed on that account alone. The relative 
merits of coal and oil are largely a matter for the 
technician and the expert, and in a subsequent issue 
of the Saturpay Review Captain Acworth will 
argue his case for coal against oil; but altogether 
apart from the merits of this particular controversy, 
it is convenient here to give without further com- 
ment the figures of the steady substitution of oil 
for coal in the world’s shipping during the post- 
war period. 


Lee week we published, without comment or 


OW long are we, as a nation, going to cut 
off our nose to spite our face by refusing to 
hold official sweepstakes in this country? 
That, we imagine, is the question which most of 
our readers have been asking during the past few 
days. To read of the millions of pounds of 
English money that have recently crossed St. 
George’s Channel, and to contrast the prosperous 
condition of the Irish hospitals with the parlous 


THE PLIGHT OF COAL AND SHIPPING 


A NATION OF HYPOCRITES 


COAL AND OIL BUNKERED STEAMERS: WORLD TONNAGE. 


1914 1930 
Tons Tons 
1. Coal Bunkered 40,969,504 36,577,000 
2. Oil Fuel Bunkered... 1,310,219 19,858,000 
3. Diesel Oil ... 234,297 8,100,000 
4. Tankers 1,479,000 7,627,904 


On the relative advantages of the two fuels we 
express no opinion, but it is of crucial economic 
importance that whereas before the revolution in 
power we paid for our imports of food very 
largely by our exports of coal, we now import both 
food and oil, and have lost the greater part of our 
coal export trade. It is obvious that this cannot 
continue. 

Turning now to shipping, which is faced with 
the worst crisis it has ever experienced, this is 
largely a problem of over-production and over- 
supply of transport. Every country now has the 
ambition to carry its own passengers and goods in 
its own bottoms, and the mercantile marines of 
other Powers are now heavily subsidized. How 
far this process has gone is shown by the fact that 
whereas in 1913 the world’s tonnage was forty-three 
millions, it is now sixty-eight millions—an increase 
of fifty per cent., which is certainly not justified 
by any concomitant increase either in passenger or 
freight traffic. 

The result of this beggar-my-neighbour game in 
national shipping is seen not merely in British ships 
being laid up in unprecedented numbers because of 
lack of freights and charters, but in the serious 
decline of the important subsidiary trade of ship- 
building. Employment has steadily declined in 
shipbuilding centres; in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland there are now 114,182 insured 
work people unemployed, an increase of forty-three 
thousand over the previous year. 

The figures may be stated in another way. 
Before the war Britain built 57.2 of the world’s 
shipping, against 42.8 on foreign stocks; whereas 
of the tonnage now under construction 72 per cent. 
is being built abroad, against only 28 per cent. at 
home. 

Our only comment on these grave figures at the 
moment is that the serious effects of the crisis in 
shipping and shipbuilding do not end with the 
trades actually concerned. The former hits our 
invisible exports hard, and the latter explains a 
considerable amount of the decline in the iron and 
steel industry. 


circumstances of our own, can but cause one to 
wonder how long our fellow-countrymen are deter- 
mined to persist in their folly. 

There are two arguments, and two only, against 
the holding of sweepstakes or lotteries in this 
country on behalf of the hospitals and kindred 
charitable institutions. The first is that they would 
encourage gambling. That, we admit, would be 
a cogent reason why they should not take place if 
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it were possible to encourage gambling, but, 
fortunately or unfortunately, gambling has already 
reached such proportions that to talk of its 
encouragement is as ridiculous as it would be for 
a nigger to complain of the effect of the sun upon 
his complexion, and we venture to suggest that if 
sweepstakes were legalized in Great Britain not one 
single man, woman, or child, would for that reason 
start gambling for the first time. Moreover, those 
who are foremost in opposing the legalization of 
sweepstakes are by no means above the holding of 
“lucky dips,” and suchlike gambles, in their own 
churches and chapels. 

Then there is the argument that if the hospitals 
were to benefit from sweepstakes the supply of 
ordinary subscribers would dwindle away, as it has 
done in the Irish Free State. Suppose it does, 
what does it signify? So long as the hospitals are 
adequately supported, we fail to see what it can 
matter whence they derive their funds, while a 
regular assured income would reduce the overheads 
considerably by obviating the necessity for repeated 
appeals, organized at vast cost and with an infinite 
deal of trouble, not to mention the interest 
which more than one hospital has to pay on its 
overdraft. 


THE SPIRIT OF EMPIRE 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


whelming majority that the National Govern- 

ment has at its command continue to be 
canvassed, but with regard to one point, at any rate, 
there can be no dispute, and it is that the new House 
of Commons is far more Imperially-minded than any 
of its predecessors. This is by no means to say that 
it is largely composed of jingoes, for such is certainly 
not the case, but rather that the young Conservative 
M.P.’s, who dominate the new Parliament, are fully 
aware that only by regarding the British Empire as 
a unit can its constituent parts regain the prosperity 
which was theirs of old. The spirit of Empire 
animates the majority, not to any outburst of flag- 
wagging, but to make the British Empire an example 
of ager cm and ordered government for the whole 
world. 

If proof be required of that realistic attitude which 
is now the order of the day at Westminster (and, 
incidentally, is a welcome relief from the sloppy 
sentimentality of the late House of Commons), it is 
to be found in the refusal to be led up the old Irish 
cul-de-sac that was displayed during the debate on 
the Statute of Westminster last week. It was not a 
measure to rouse enthusiasm, though in different 
circumstances it might well have been productive of 
bitterness, but the majority passed it because they 
realized that one constitutional link more or less 
between Great Britain and the Dominions meant 
nothing at a time when common economic interests 
are all that matter. 

The Empire must become, as far as possible, one 
economic unit, or it will perish, and the mistake made 
by those who voted against the Statute was that they 
were looking to the past rather than the future. It 
is as useless to speculate upon what would happen 
if any particular party were to obtain power in one 
of the Dominions as upon the relations of Great 
Britain with the rest of the Empire in the event of 
a republic being set up in London; this is not the 


Ts advantages and disadvantages of the over- 


The existing situation is not only bringing the 
law as a whole into the same contempt ag 
Prohibition has done in the United States, but it jg 
making us the laughing-stock of our neighbours ag 
a nation of hypocrites without parallel since the 
world began. Gambling in any shape of form jg 
strictly forbidden by repeated Acts of Parliament, 
and yet during the greater part of a week last 
month the English Press contained little else than 
lists of those who had drawn winning tickets in the 
Irish Sweep. As a people we are too virtuous to 
soil our fingers officially with money obtained in 
this way, and yet, as a recent case clearly proved, 
we allow girls in their teens to ply a dangerous 
trade in our restaurants under the guise of acting 
as “ dance-hostesses.” 

For the first time for many years we have a 
House of Commons alive to realities, and deter. 
mined to get something done; let it take this matter 
in hand, and force the Government to legalize 
either sweepstakes or lotteries, or both, for certain 
specific objects. In this way, not only will the work 
of the hospitals be carried on a great deal more 
efficiently and economically than at the present time, 
but John Bull will not appear quite such a fool in 
the eyes of the rest of the world. 


time for quibbling about the niceties of constitutional 
usage, and the House of Commons showed its good 
sense in refusing to do anything of the sort. 

The real difficulty of ensuring Imperial co-operation 
is to get the inhabitants of the Empire to think of if 
as a whole, and if once that could be done victory 
would be in sight. The time has probably gone by 
when the inhabitants of its capital looked no further 
East than Barking, or West than Acton, and improved 
means of communication and transport have made the 
world definitely smaller during the past twenty years, 
so that Canada is no more remote to a Londoner in 
the reign of George V. than Cornwall was to his 
ancestor in the days of George IV. Still, this is not 
enough, and we must learn, as the late Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain insisted at the beginning of the century, 
to think Imperially. In this connection it is to be 
regretted that the Wembley Exhibition was held so 
soon after the war, when the nation was engaged in 
licking its wounds rather than making plans for the 
future. Had that Exhibition taken place, say in 1932, 
it would have given an enormous impetus to inter- 
Imperial trade, and it would have impressed upon the 
Englishman the importance of the Empire, just as 
the Colonial Exhibition in Paris has taught France 
what her overseas empire really implies. As it was, 
Wembley was held too early, and its achievements 
fell far short of what they would have been had it 
been due to open next spring. 

If it is difficult for those who live at the centre of 
the Empire to regard it as a whole, the task is still 
harder for those who reside in the outlying parts. 
It took eight hundred years for England herself to 
become united in anything but name, and during the 
whole time she was theoretically a unitary State, 50 
that it is hardly surprising that centrifugal tendencies 
should be strong in the British Empire. It is, how- 
ever, proverbially an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, and it seems as if the international economic 
crisis will accelerate the process of consolidation. 
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The pre-requisite of Imperial unity is that British 
statesmen, both in London and in the Dominions, 
should look at every international problem from the 

int of view of the Empire first and foremost. 
There is, it must be confessed, a good deal in the 
complaint that the Foreign Office is always thinking 
in terms of Europe, and such an attitude is the very 
negation of that spirit of Empire which is more and 
more animating the British people at the present time. 

It would, in all probability, be a decided advantage if 
the capital were transferred from London to Cape 
Town, where it would be less subject to European and 
American influences than if it remained in England 
or were moved to Ottawa, as is sometimes suggested ; 
Canberra is too remote, and in any event Australia is 
too deeply concerned with the politics of the Far 
East for it to become the seat of Empire, since in that 
case we should merely be exchanging the Polish 
Corridor for Manchuria as our pre-occupation. 

What is required, as the Prime Minister of Canada 
very truly said the other night, is “a League of 
Nations within this Empire,” and a good many of 
us are becoming increasingly more doubtful whether 
this goal will ever be attained while the Genevan 
institution, controlled by our French rivals, exists as 
a counter-attraction for our rulers. It is even said 
that the vanity of British politicians is played upon 
at Geneva in a way that our fellow-countrymen beyond 
the seas would scorn to employ, and that the League 
retains its hold over Whitehall by the force of what 
may be termed the argumentum ad superbiam, or, in 
colloquial English, “ buttering the Foreign Secretary 
up to the hilt.” 

A combination of circumstances has rendered a 
policy of isolation, as the late Marquess of Salisbury 
understood it, impossible. The development of air- 
craft is, in this connection, a factor of the first 
importance, and so, unfortunately, has proved the 
readiness of successive British administrations to sign 
any and every sort of international agreement that 
was put before them. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the Locarno Pact, and the Pact of Paris 
are either so much waste-paper, or they are documents 
that commit this country to interference in questions 
which are no concern of hers, and still less of the 
Dominions. Our historic policy is to preserve the 
Balance of Power on the Continent, and only to inter- 
fere there when British interests are affected. To 
this policy the Empire must return, and if in the 
process it is necessary to resign membership of the 
League of Nations then that step must be taken, 


T is remarkable how often the ideals of educa- 

tionalists are at variance with educational facts. 

Many believe, for instance, that children should 
love study, do their exercises whole-heartedly, and 
obey discipline; or again, that they should be free 
and happy in the joy of working, that family and 
school should be linked in close and harmonious co- 
operation. These ideals exist only in the adult’s brain; 
they have no correspondence with reality. 

So tenaciously do many parents and teachers cling 
to these beautiful ideals that they often fail to realize 
that any problem is involved. And yet this 

epancy between educational ideals and facts is 
a problem of major importance, one which cannot 
be solved simply by direct means and served up as a 
st of rules for guidance when educating the youthful 
mind, because at the root of the whole difficulty lies a 
further problem which is both social and moral. 
When once we have discovered the social and moral 


IDEALS AND FACTS IN EDUCATION 


By Dr. Marta Montessori 


however furiously the cranks and faddists may rage. 
Those who are responsible for the Empire’s destinies 
must learn to think of the interests of Canada rather 
than of the convenience of Czecho-Slovakia, and, 
incidentally, if the investor would take the same line 
there would not be so many “ frozen” British credits, 
for it is not the Dominions and colonies that 
default. 

At the same time, those who are most desirous of 
effecting the real unity of the Empire are the least 
enamoured of that somewhat flamboyant Imperialism 
which was so marked in the days of the South African 
War, and which culminated in Mafeking Night. The 
younger generation, however Imperially-minded, does 
not believe that love of one’s own country need imply 
scorn of another’s, and there is no desire to lecture 
Britain’s neighbours in the manner of Palmerston. 
What the new Imperialists claim is for the British 
Empire to work out its own salvation free from 
interference, and that its statesmen should always be 
guided by consideration for those interests. Further- 
more, there is complete acceptance of all that the 
phrase “the British Commonwealth of Nations” 
implies, and the relatively easy passage of the Statute 
of Westminster proves that only a small minority has 
any wish to go back on the decisions of recent 
Imperial Conferences. At a moment when every part 
of the Empire is suffering toa greater or a lesser 
extent from the universal slump it would be suicidal 
to allow the memory of old quarrels to stand in the 
way of concerted action to set the whole of the King’s 
dominions on their feet again. 

The coming year should see the realization of many 
aspirations, and, however dark the present may be, 
the future, in all that concerns the British Empire, 
is full of hope. A General Election is to take place 
in Australia before Christmas, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the electorate of the Common- 
wealth will return a majority determined to put its 
financial house in order. In the Irish Free State 
there must also be an appeal to the people before the 
end of next year, and the public reconciliation of 
Mr. Cosgrave with Mr. Redmond, as well as the 
increased support which the former is receiving from 
the old Unionists, encourages the belief that the 
present administration will emerge victorious once 
more from the polls. In short, before 1932 draws to 


a close, it may well be that, like our ancestors at the 
beginning of last century, we shall be able to claim 
that we have saved ourselves by our efforts, and 
Europe by our example. 


implications of, first, the work natural to the child, 
and second, the reciprocal relations between adult and 
child, suitable education will follow quite simply. Our 
first step towards understanding is to search out these 
implications. 

What I am about to write consists of simple things. 
But it often happens that simple things and those 
that lie nearest to us are the last to be noticed; we 
have formed the habit of overlooking them. 

We must take into consideration, separately, the 
adult and the child, particularly the work of the adult 
and that of the child, so that we may discover the 
essential difference between the two activities and 
whence comes the dissension that is the hidden cause 
of unconscious but real and deep-lying strife between 
adult and child, an obstacle to our happiness, a 
hindrance to our efforts in educating the child. 

The adult has his own task of transforming the 
environment, an external matter in which his 
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intelligence and will power have play; productive 
work brought about by man’s activity directed towards 
conscious ends. From this activity arise man-made 
laws of order represented by the discipline to which 
the workers voluntarily submit. Then there are other 
laws which may almost be called the laws of adult 
work, such as division of labour which brings about 
specialization in production, and the adaptation of the 
individual worker to his work, the law of least effort, 
according to which man tries to produce as much as 
possible with a minimum of effort. 

Now in the social environment of the adult every- 
thing does not go smoothly, there is competition and 
strife, men deprive others of their work and we make 
others work instead of us. 

Such is, one might say, the atmosphere in which 
the adult works. The child lives in all families close 
to the adult, but we know very well that he takes no 
part in the active life of the adult; he is a stranger 
to it all. This is quite apparent. But there is a matter 
of absolute and fundamental importance underlying 
what is so apparent, and it is this which has to be 
stressed. Not only is the child a stranger to our 
material world of external production, but we really 
consider him as extraneous to our social life. 

An extra-social being; what does that mean? A 
person who cannot take part in the work of society, 
and who becomes in consequence a disturber of the 
social order. This is the case with the child; he is 
that extra-social being who is a source of continual 
disturbance, wherever there is an adult producing, 
acting as adults do. The child is a disturber even in 
his own home. 

This extra-social being is nevertheless essentially 
an active being; it is precisely this activity, extraneous 
as it is to the social order, which renders him a 
disturber. So it is that the adult interferes, takes 
action, imposes passivity upon the child, or else 
relegates him to what is not actually a prison like 
that of grown-up disturbers, but something not very 
different—a school, where he is kept until he is capable 
of acting usefully in the adult’s own world. 

Up to that time the child, whose activity is dis- 
turbing, must live in complete submission to the 
orders of the adult. It is the adult who produces 
—he produces also for the child—it is he that is the 
master. The child is the subordinate. It follows 
from this that what is lacking to the child is a social 
world of his own, a world in which he in his turn 
may be a producer, one in which his activities may 
be utilized. 

For the child has work proper to himself; his 
production is of immense, of vital importance; he 
works to produce the man. From birth on he is at 
work upon his own transformation into an adult being. 

Quite unlike the work done by the adult, this work 
of the child is unconsciously performed. Yet it is 
creative, since through his own effort he brings into 
being the man latent within himself, the potential 
man. The perfection of the adult, and his normality 
depend upon the child’s having been allowed to work 
freely, to carry out undisturbed his inner work, which 
however implies external activity. For it is not by 
pondering, not by immobility, that the child creates 
the man. It is through activity manifesting itself 
indomitably, irresistibly, in the world without. The 
child who practises, moves and co-ordinates his own 
movements, acquires notions about the outer world, 
learns to speak, and to stand erect; little by little 
his intelligence reaches exact formation, till one 
recognizes the characteristics distinctive of its different 
stages at various ages. Therefore we say: the child 
does actually create the man. 

Here we have the great question of humanity and 
of education; the child’s work and the reciprocal 
relations between adult and child. The child is 


growing into a man through his own effort, and the 


power of growth within himself; such intimate aid 
it is not in our power to give. We are producers of 
things in the outer world, and it is only these things 
that we can furnish as aids. But this child who is 
creating the man to be is creating independently of 
us in a world of his own. The important matter is 
that he should be allowed full opportunity for complete 
development, that he may create a man who is strong, 
well-balanced. Our task is to enable the child to live, 

The guiding impulse is seen to be different in the 
work done by the child and that done by the man. 
The child is active that he may grow; the adult, that 
he may produce. When we try to fit the child into 
our adult world, to force and squeeze him according 
to ideals we have formed of what his correct 
behaviour should be in order to give us the least 
amount of trouble, we are deceiving ourselves into 
believing we are doing our best for him—actually we 
are distorting his development. 

The work of the child is not guided by the intention 
to reach some external aim, its end and aim is action; 
to act, to continue to act as long as the inner self 
needs to satisfy its need of growth. So the external 
object is for the child merely a means, never an end. 
We have here a clear, well-defined, undeniable 
characteristic of the child’s work. 

The child must do all his work by himself. Here 
we have another truth. Who could ever help another 
to grow? Supposing growth to be fatiguing, who 
could lessen and relieve another’s fatigue by co-opera- 
tion? 

Only if the adult sets obstacles does the child fight 
and defend himself. Almost all the sufferings of the 
child are due to this strife against the adult who has 
not understood him. The child works alone towards 
his own development, he does not stand in need of 
association or division of labour. 

Thus the necessary law of external discipline which 
reigns in the field of adult production, has no part 
in the work of the child, for here there reigns another 
kind of discipline which is revealed to us through 
spontaneous actions of the loftiest kind when the 
child has been placed in an environment favourable 
to his development. 

If the child is to perform his tremendous task, how 
have we omitted to prepare for him an environment 
in which he may live? How is it that we have 
abandoned him, merely offered him hospitality in a 
world we have made expressly for ourselves? We 
are only bent on getting him to submit to us, to 
fit in with our convenient ideals, and we lose our 
tempers when he acts in self-defence. How does it 
happen that we have never once considered that each 
stage of life needs its own environment? For the 
child above all, there must be an environment free 
from disturbance; the child at work is a solitary 
being, living the life of his own spirit. And who is 
to create an environment for him if not the adult? 
It is the adult who creates the outer environment. 

That we should do this wisely is an educational 
necessity. Our part is to see that the child is free 
to do his own work in surroundings where he may 
develop himself. There we have the gist of the 
matter; the laying of the foundation stone of the new 
education. 


Next Week’s Saturpay REvIEw will contain: 
Disillusionment of an Indian Patriot, by Mohamed 
Ally Khan. 
A Reply to “International Currency,” by Roy Hopkins. 


A Momogy of Ireland—Shoes on the Mountains, by 
Lyle Donaghy. 


Winter Sports—Skating. 
The G.P.O. Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Argument: Is the Press an Evil? and a Short Story. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


OutsIDE those rapidly dwindling communities, now 
confined to a few barbarous tribes, nothing is what it 
was, nor, indeed, has it ever been. New physical 
knowledge, creative intellectual speculation and, above 
all, the growth or decline of religious faith, change the 
habits and lives of the mass from generation to 
eneration; leaving unaffected only a handful of men 


’ and women of extreme individuality or, alternatively, 


of listless and sluggish minds. At the age of forty-six 
I can say with conviction that Christmas is not what 
it was when I was twenty, about the date at which the 
ripple of Materialism was gathering that volume which 
now, like a second Flood, is submerging Christendom. 

No man can speak with certainty of the social habits 
of his faith, outside the circle of his home and the 
homes of his friends, but assuming his experience to 
be average, the change in the celebration of Christmas 
is a measure of the change in the social life of England. 

A generation ago the Birth of Our Lord, in its 
setting of dignified poverty, made kingly by the adora- 
tion of the Wise Men, and homely by their gifts, was 
a source of vital religious inspiration to old and young 
alike in those homes, then the majority, where 
Christianity was still the dynamic of life and a great 
and joyful fact without which hope, and therefore joy 
and spontaneous mirth, must inevitably fade, as they 
now seem to be fading, from an otherwise futile and 
purposeless world. Because Christmas Day provided 
the justification for being born, as well as an example 
of the ideal relationship between a parent and a child, 
it was, as in some families it still is, the Festival of 
the Home, so that absence from home, unless from 
necessity, was apt to be regarded as a symbol of 
family disunity and egotism. 

The week before Christmas Day was a whispering 
week, a week in which every whisper was concerned 
not at all with self but with some dark plot for giving 
ev to others at the expense of self. Christmas 

ay once challenged and banished, as in a diminishing 
number of homes it does to-day, selfishness and 
egotism in old and young alike, thus making one day 
in the year, at least, ideal in most English homes. 

But of how many homes, especially of well-to-do 
homes, can this be said to-day? It is true that less 
money was spent on presents and artificial amuse- 
ments, but do the elaborate presents and entertain- 
ments of to-day give an equal return in happiness, 
mutual affection and respect? Can perfectly managed 
hospitality in hotels and restaurants, whether for 
children or grown-up folk, embody the spirit of the 
Christmas of simpler and more faithful days? Where 
now is the babel of children’s voices that once woke 
the house before the dawn on Christmas morning? 

The truth seems to be that Christmas Day, like 
Easter Day, has become grossly materialized, and thus, 
relatively to the past, sordid; an expensive beanfeast 
when it is not a grinning corpse. And how should it 
be otherwise when we are, for the most part, de- 
throning, when we do not actively deny, the Baby 
whose birth our fathers celebrated with boundless joy 
and thankfulness. In those to whom Christianity has 
become a myth, a tale that is told, Christmas Day must 
of necessity arouse indifference, changing gradually to 
Irritable resentment, for they are asked to be merry in 
the presence of a corpse, which it would surely be 
more seemly to bury. To others, however, Christmas 

y remains what it was—a day of true happiness and 
hope to old and young alike. 


IS CHRISTMAS WHAT IT WAS ? 


NO, sy Sotomon Ross. 


Curistmas, I suppose, was made for good 
Christians to enjoy themselves. There are not many 
good Christians about these days, and the modern 
mechanized and commercialized Christmas is certainly 
not the happy care-free thing it was to Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends a hundred years ago. 

To start with, the window-dressing part is over- 
done. In October so-called Christmas Numbers 
(written during the so-called summer) appear on the 
bookstalls. In November so-called Christmas 
stockings stuffed with sweets appear in the shop- 
windows. Early in December a cardboard and 
cottonwool Father Christmas appears in the shops, 
and the shop-assistants do their best to look jolly. 
“Remind people it’s more blessed to give than to 
receive,” says the shopkeeper smugly to his staff, 
“and don’t forget there’s more profit on foreign toys 
than British.” 

In the larger establishments one of the assistants 
is dressed up in a long red coat and white beard, and 
does his best, poor devil, to make a convincing Santa 
Claus (admission sixpence; money returned if you 
buy anything). How can a modern child believe that 
Father Christmas comes down the chimney on 
Christmas Eve with a sack of presents when she saw 
him blowing his nose in the intervals of selling 
crackers in the Stores three weeks before? 

A fortnight before Christmas small boys emit 
strange sounds at the front door. In theory they are 
singing carols to the glory of God; in practice they 
are begging for coppers to send them away. The 
Christmas carol was once a lovely piece of primitive 
art; it has now become merely a noisy nuisance. The 
tradition, it is true, survives in Church, but who goes 
to Church at Christmas these days? Not one person 
in a hundred knows that the day after Christmas is 
St. Stephen’s; Boxing Day has replaced the first 
Christian martyr, and the only Holy Innocents left 
are the fast diminishing band who pay their Income- 
tax on the very day it becomes due. 

A week before Christmas the Post Office advises 
you to post letters early. A week after Christmas 
it explains why deliveries were late—all except the 
rent, insurance, and other accounts which arrive 
infallibly on Christmas morning. The Christians who 
awake to salute the happy morn are not allowed to 
forget that it is quarter-day. Business first, pleasure 
after; turkey for lunch, but bills for breakfast. No 
wonder we get indigestion while we talk of peace on 
earth and goodwill to men. That is the theory and 
tradition of Christmas; the practice is that we curse 
the income-tax, school bills, and the increase of rates, 
and expect that next year will be worse than this. 
Who can pretend that Christmas is what it was when 
modern life breeds pessimism? Why pretend to be 
merry when everybody knows that everybody else is 
sad, worried, and anxious about the future? 

The truth is that the Church took over a beautiful 
idea from paganism, and the tradesmen and the news- 
papers have spoilt it. The rising God has become 
an.excuse for rising prices, the herald angels have 
gone into the advertising business, and the gold and 
frankincense and myrrh have been changed into 
paper-money and catalogues of “useful gifts much 
below current prices.” 

The body and bones of Christmas survive, the 
spirit of Christmas is dead. Is there any point in 
celebrating the ghost of the past any longer? 
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WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND 
By Epwarp E. Lone, C.B.E. 


I—SKI-ING 


in Switzerland comes that of ski-ing. It is 

difficult for those who have never experienced it 
to gain any idea of the fascinatingly thrilling sensation 
of gliding swiftly down snow-covered mountain slopes 
on skis, for there is nothing comparable to it. Ina 
certain degree it resembles the motion of skating on 
very good ice when a fast speed has been worked 
up and you glide over the ice-surface without making 
use of any strokes—carried along by your own 
momentum, but ski-ing is this and vastly more than 
this, and my advice to those who wish to know what 
it is really like is to hie them to a Swiss “ winter- 
sports” centre straight away and become initiated 
into the mysteries of the art. 

The sport is a fairly modern one. It arose in the 
Telemark district of anae in the year 1860 and 
struck the Norwegian popular fancy to such an 
extent that a few years later it had spread all over 
the Scandanavian Peninsula. Prior to this the ski 
had been employed by the Swedes for military pur- 
poses—that great soldier, Gustavus Adolphus made 
notable use of it, and his successors, and special ski 
units were attached to the Norwegian Army as far 
back as 1710, but for sporting purposes its 
potentialities remained unknown until long afterwards. 


Piss: and foremost of all winter sports practised 


. To-day ski-ing is the national sport of Norway (where 


it is possible in the highest altitudes, all the year 
round), it has taken Switzerland by storm—not only 
do its winter-time visitors from every part of the 
globe indulge in it, but its inhabitants, of the 
mountains, young and old, are experts in the art and 
use it as their chief method of locomotion in the 
winter time—it has been adopted by the French, Swiss 
and Italian armies, among which there are keen annual 
ski-running and jumping competitions, and it has 
ame to the New World—both in North and the 

outh, 

What is the ski itself, one is asked? It is a long, 


' narrow, almost flat piece of wood, smoothly planed, 
of ash, spruce or oak (the grain of the wood should 


be straight), turned up at the toe end for about a 
foot’s length and tapering to a point. The width 
of the broadest part is not more than five inches; 
the narrowest, in the centre, two and three-quarter 
inches; whilst the thickest part, covered by the feet, 
is about one and a half inches. As for length, this 
varies with the height of the user, the rule being 
that he should be able to fold his fingers over the 
point of the ski, standing erect, with his hand over 
his head. 

The under surface of the ski is perfectly smooth, 
which enables it to pass easily over the surface of 
the snow, and in the centre of the outer surface there 
is a cap-strap into which the top of the ski-er’s boot 
is fastened, and a metal clip, with a strap, which 
catches the boot at the back, underneath the pro- 
jecting part of the heel of the specially made ski 
boot. The foot is thus firmly attached to the ski, but 
can be raised from and lowered to it—to suit the 
peculiar method of ski action. 

A pair of sticks four to five feet in length, sharp- 
pointed, and having an inner and outer circular rim 
of bamboo a few inches from the end, bound tightly 
to the stick, to prevent it from sinking in the snow, 
completes the mechanism. 

As for the method or progression, this is mainly 
one of descent, and in this form it is accomplished 
without any effort on the part of the ski-er. The 


skis, placed parallel together, act practically as , 
sledge, and you descend a hill on them as tho 
you were standing on a sledge—except that in order 
to check your speed, or turn, you vary their position, 
and angle, as occasion requires. To ascend, it jg 
necessary to walk in zigzag fashion, or even directly 
sideways, step by step, since if you did otherwj 
you might find yourself running down-hill backwards, 
On level ground the sticks are used as an aid ip 
walking. 

In many “ winter sports ” centres, funicular railways 
take the ski-er to the top of the ski-ing slopes and he 
glides swiftly down to level ground; but the red 
joy and sport of ski-ing is to go off on a long 
expedition lasting the whole day, climbing to a grea 
height, resting and lunching there, and then “ running” 
rapidly home. In this way, vast stretches of county 
are visited which otherwise would remain unknown, 
for, covered with many feet of snow, they can bk 
traversed in no other manner, and those who would 
explore and roam the countryside at will in the winter, 
as in the summer-time, must don and make use of the 
ski. 
¥ Is it very difficult to acquire the art of ski-ing? 
For those who possess an average amount of nerve 
and agility, no. It requires time and practice, but 
so do most sports, for one to attain any profficiency 
therein. It is certainly not so difficult as skating, 
and when falls come, as come they must, you fall n 
soft snow, and not like the skater, on hard, very hari, 
ice. It is largely a question of balance, self-confidence, 
and keeping your knees together; when you have 
acquired these “ facilities” on skis, the rest will come 
very quickly—with practice. 

The nature of the sport demands a special kind 
of kit; frequent contact with the snow calls fora 
wet-resisting material and the great speed attained in 
the frosty air, when making a long and steep descent, 
garments which are wind-resisting. A combination 
of such qualities has been effected, and it is possible 
to purchase these garments at any high-class out- 
fitters in large cities, who would also supply the thick 
socks, worn preferably over two pairs of thin ones, 
and pulled down round the ankles over the tops of 
one’s boots. A warm woollen cap, large enough to 
cover the ears, a pair of wet-resisting gloves, puttees, 
a rucksack, and a pair of special ski boots, complete 
the outfit. 

The choice of a good ski-ing centre should not 
a difficult matter. All the “ winter-sports” resorts 
possess slopes suitable for the purpose, though, 
naturally, they vary considerably in the facilities 
offered. The higher you go, the more likely you aft 
to get better snow, and it lasts longer there. Some 
seasons are characterized by little snow; in others 
good deal falls, and whereas sometimes the snow 3 
of just the right quality, at other times it is no 
Freshly-fallen snow is loose and sticky, and in ordet 
to prevent it from sticking to your skis, it is necessafy 
to bees-wax the under parts; snow with an ice-crus 
lets the ski-er through and is apt to be disconcerting; 
an inch or two of frozen powdery snow, on a 
bed, gives excellent running, and so forth; but may 
varieties of snow may be encountered in the course 0! 
a day’s ski-ing. 

A pleasant diversion, and not an un-exciting one 
on skis, in resorts possessing frozen, snow-covere 
lakes, such as, for instance, St. Moritz, is what % 
known as ski-joring. The ski-er holding the rei’, 
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is drawn swiftly over the snow’s surface by a 

gallopi horse and the speed attained can be 

aon ao | St. Moritz has regular race-meetings for 

this form of sport, and they attract large crowds of 
tators. 

But the great thrill of the ski-er is when he has 
learned to jump and feels himself skimming through 
the air like a bird—then gliding back to earth and 
rushing along at high speed to his destination. Most 
are content with a modest standard in this, for un- 
doubtedly a big jump requires a great amount of nerve 
and skill, and one needs to be in the pink of condition, 
but it is extremely interesting to watch a big jumping 


The bole and bough of a blue gum frame an 
acre of Australian bush and a distant glimpse 
of a vivid sea. The bark of the tree hangs 
in untidy, sluttish strips, as ragged as the 
clothes of the two men who are working with 
pick and mattock to cut an earth road through 
the bush. They wear the square-cut, skirted 
coats of the end of the eighteenth century, 
whose penal code has done its utmost to 
reverse the process of evolution and reduce 
men to the level of the brutes. 


Price (leaning on his mattock and wiping his 
face)—Oh God, the heat! 

Meapows (without looking up from his work).—I 
had noticed it. 

Price.—I say, Meadows! 

Meapows.—What ? 

Price.—D’you ever have dreams? 

Meapows.—Dreams? (He stops work and stares 
in front of him.) Sometimes. Places in England. 
People there, too. 

Price.—Ho! Ho! Last night I dreamed about 
people in England, I did. 

Meapows (back to his pick).—Be quiet, the over- 
seer will come. : 

Price.—I dreamed of the jury that sent me here. 
Good and proper. They were cutting the road. And 
I was cutting their backs. With a three yard whip! 
Ho! Ho! 

Meapows.—You’ve nothing against the 
Some would have made it Tyburn. 

Price.—Is Tyburn worse than this? 

Meapows.—Not than the chain gang. That’s what 
you'll get if you don’t work. 

Price.—Who can work on a road that no one will 
ever use? 

MEADows.—That’s not our business. 

Price.—That runs from nowhere on earth to no- 
where in hell. . . . 

Meapows.—Some day someone may live here. 
After we’re dead. 

Price.—Oh, we'll be dead! And he’ll be crazy. 
Talk sense . . . who’d live here that could help it? 
Flies and fever... . 

Meapows.—And dust to break your heart. Do you 

remember the turf in England? 
Price.—Can’t say I do. I used to live in Drury 
Lane. It’s the ants I hate. Take a lie down and 
they eat you alive. Just the place a man would choose 
for his home. Give me the mattock. 

Meapows (looking at his hands as he passes the 
mattock).—Like slabs of meat. 

Price.—I’d give something for a drink. 

MeaDows.—There’s some water in my bottle. 

Price.—Curse you, I said a drink. 

. Meapows.—I can forget when I’m drunk. 


jury. 


contest, such as are held very frequently in the leading 
“winter-sports ” centres. 

The “ take-off ” fcr the jumps is built into the side 
of a steep hill. A fairly steep “run” above the 
edge of the jump enables the jumper to acquire a 
great momentum. In a flash, as it were, he is at the 
brow, whence, springing high into the air, he touches 
the grourid a few seconds later perhaps a clear 
hundred and fifty feet below, and rushes swiftly 
along the gentle slope and level ground at the foot 
of the jump until he has stopped himself—with a 
sharp Christiania, or Telemark turn. And then you, 


THE BRACELET 


By Rosert GorE Browne 


who have been watching him, breathe freely again. 


Price.—Foxy has a bottle of Geneva. 

MEADows.—I’ve no money. 

Price.—What’s that you wear on your arm? 

Meapows (hiding his wrist with his hand).—That’s 
my business. 

Price (catching him by the arm).—Curse me! 
bracelet! Gold, ain’t it? 

Meapows.—No! 

Price.—Foxy will take it for gold. 

Meapows.—I won’t sell. 

Price (with menace)—Won’t you? 

Meapows.—No! 

Price.—Well, I will! (They fight. Price has the 
mattock in his hand and fells Meadows with it. 
Meadows lies still.) That’s what comes of parsimony ! 
If you hadn’t been mean you should have had half. 
(He tugs at the bracelet.) Curse me, it’s tight! (He 
stands up and listens. Someone is singing.) Just 
my luck. Someone to interfere everywhere. 

He hurries out of sight. Meadows groans and 
twists over on his face. The singer comes nearer. 
It is a fine woman, with a full bosom and a raddled 
face. The lace on her riding coat is tarnished and the 
feather in her flat hat draggled. 

Mrs. Roperts.—For Heaven’s sake! What has 
happened. (She gets no answer.) Are you hurt? 

Meapows.—It’s my head. 

Mrs. Roserts.—Here! (She fumbles in her dress 
and finds a bottle.) Try that. (Kneeling she takes 
his head on her lap and holds the bottle to his lips.) 
There. 

Meapows.—That’s kind. 

Mrs. Roperts.—You’re , bleeding on my dress. 
Wait. (She ties up his hedd with a dirty lace hand- 
kerchief, talking the while.) Does that hurt? 

Meapows.—Your fingers are gentle. But I don’t 
know you, do I? 

Mrs. Roserts.—Only landed last week, my dear. 

Meapows.—The Queen of Spain? 

Mrs. Roperts.—No. The All Saints. 

Meapows.—You were lucky. Less insects, they 
say, and rats no bigger than a terrier. 

Mrs. Roperts.—They ran over our faces when we 
tried to sleep. 

Meapows.—What do a cargo of gaolbirds and 
trollops want with sleep? 

Mrs. Roserts (indignantly)—I’m the daughter of 
an officer in the army! 

Meapows.—He didn’t save you from this. 

Mrs. Roserts (saying her piece)—He died when 
I was seventeen. I went to live with a widow gentle- 
woman, as honest a person, I thought, as I had ever 
known—but for her drinking a little too much port 
wine at night. One night, in complaisance, I took too 
great a share. To my horror I woke in the arms of 
my Lord of but I must not say his name. At 
seventeen utterly ruined and undone! 
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MeEaDows (not interested)—I think I can stand 
now. 

Mrs. Roserts (helping him to his feet).—That’s 
better! Who did it? 

Meapows.—A man who wanted to rob me of some- 
thing rather precious. 

Mrs. Roperts.—Money? 

Meapows.—More precious. Memory. 

Mrs. Roperts.—That’s a queer thing to say. 

Meapows.—Not that anyone can take it away. 

Mrs. Roserts.—Worse luck! 

Meapvows (looking at the bracelet on his wrist).— 
I don’t know... 

Mrs. Roperts (her eyes follow his)—Where did 
you get that? 

Meapows (slowly)—A girl gave it me. One 
Christmas Day. A long time ago. 

Mrs. Roserts (he can hardly hear her).—What was 
she like? 

Meapows.—She had hair—just about the colour of 
that bracelet, and eyes like flowers. 

Mrs. Roperts (sadly).—Are they like flowers now? 

Meapows.—What do you mean? (They look for 
a long time at each other.) 

Mrs. Rosperts.—Dicky ! 

Meapows.—It’s a long time since anyone has called 
me that. 

Mrs. Roperts.—Yes. It’s been a long time. You 
don’t know me? 

Meapows.—Nell ! 

Mrs. Roserts (bitterly)—Changed, aren’t I? 

MeEapows.—We didn’t know each other. 

Mrs. Rosperts.—We were different then. 

Meapows.—At heart? Why did they send you 
here? 

Mrs. Roserts.—What do you think? The old 
trade ... and my father wasn’t an officer in the 
army. 


Meapows.—Do you think I have forgotten yoy, 
father’s cottage under the elms? I used to stand jg 
the shadow and whistle you to come. 

Mrs. Roserts.—It wasn’t a wicked nobleman who 
ruined me, Dicky! 

MeEaDows.—You haven’t forgotten the willow walk 
by the river that Christmas? 

Mrs. Roperts.—There’s much I have forgotten, 
but not that time, Dicky. 

Meapows.—Are you sorry? 

Mrs. Roperts (after a moment).—I'd do it again, 

MeEapows.—Go through everything? Even this? 

Mrs. Roperts.—Do you think there is some 
meaning . . . that we were meant to meet here? 

Meapows.—What for? 

Mrs. Roserts.—Some work for the two of us? 

Meapows (with a sigh.)\—Work! You made me 
forget that for a little. (He takes the pick.) 

Mrs. Roperts.—You’re too weak. 

Meapows.—Not for the chain gang. 

Mrs. Rogperts.—I'll help. (She works clumsily with 
the mattock. For some time they do not speak.) 

MeEapows (encouraging her).—There’ll soon bea 
bit of shade from that tree. 

Mrs. Roserts.—Is it always so hot? 

Meapows.—Round about Christmas it is. 

Mrs. Roserts.—Oh! 

MeEapows.—What is it? 

Mrs. Roserts.—Funny if we spent another Christ- 
mas together ! 

Meapows.—Nell! 

Mrs. Roserts.—What, dear? 

Meapows.—Perhaps one day they’ll let us builda 
home here. 

Mrs. Rozerts (humouring him).—That’ll be nice, 
dear. (They work on in silence.) Dicky, where are 
we making this road to? 

MeEapows.—Into the future. 


AN IMAGINARY ADVENTURE OF MR. PICKWICK 


By RICHARD CLAVERING 


FTER the singularly unfortunate incident in the 

train from London, which developed into a most 

unseemly brawl, it is not quite evident what 
happened immediately afterwards. As will be recalled 
Mr. Pickwick and his three friends, Mr. Tupman, Mr. 
Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, were on their way to 
Brighton to ascertain if it was a suitable place in 
which to spend the Christmas holidays, when their 
party fell in with Mr. Jingle and very soon fell out 
with him. Suffice it, that weeks later, during a late 
afternoon, two days before Christmas, Mr. Pickwick 
and his party were seen in the lounge of a well-known 
hotel in Brighton, and from their attitude of general 
ease it may not be incorrect to conclude that they had 
become temporary patrons of the establishment. 

Mr. Pickwick, be it noted, was on that particular 
occasion busy scanning the people who passed to and 
fro through the lounge, his eyes filled with the kindly 
light of gentle benevolence; Mr. Snodgrass was lost 
in deep reverie, the depths of his poetical soul stirred 
by the whispering waves of the sea on the further side 
of the promenade; Mr. Winkle was sound asleep in a 
comfortable armchair: and Mr. Tupman was con- 
tentedly taking stock of a pair of pretty ankles whose 
young owner was immersed in reading some enthralling 
account in a newspaper (apparently) oblivious to the 
former’s attentive gaze. 

Just then the hall-porter approached Mr. Pickwick 
with an air of respect and tendered a letter on a silver 
salver. 

“For me?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

The man bowed. 


“Tt has just been delivered by hand, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Pickwick took the letter and opened it. Then, 
adjusting his glasses, he read it carefully. 

“Tell the messenger to wait,” he said, and witha 
nod dismissed the porter. He re-read the letter very 
thoughtfully and his brows contracted. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick to himself. 
“ How very—how very—Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Tupman, 
and you, Mr. Winkle—oh! Mr. Winkle is asleep. 
Please one of you wake him up.” 

Whereupon Mr. Winkle was duly recalled to wake- 
fulness through the simple process of Mr. Snodgrass 
shaking him by the shoulder and Mr. Tupman kicking 
him gently on the leg. 

“Oh! Ah!” said Mr. Winkle, starting up. “My 
apologies my friends, but the change of air made me 
very drowsy and I was overcome.” 

“T am most sorry to have had you disturbed, Mr. 
Winkle,” explained Mr. Pickwick, “but I have just 
received a letter, the contents of which I desire to 
communicate to you as well as to our other two 
friends.” He cleared his throat and proceeded, “It 
is from Mr. Alfred Jingle, whom you will only to 
well recollect we met on the train during our firs 
journey down from London. I beg leave to read tt 
aloud, which I feel might be done with due propriety, 
since we are out of hearing of the other guests. Mr. 
Jingle writes as follows :— 

“*To Saml. Pickwick, Esqre. 

“* Dear Sir, 

“* Although the opportunity for cultivating the 
acquaintance of your esteemed self as well as that of 
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ther members of your party was, on a previous 
your eae. to my great regret, of such short duration 
d in {hat it makes it impossible for me to claim greater 
intimacy, I hope you will pardon me, nevertheless, 
Ye, if I venture to address myself to you. I am, as 
ou will see by this letter, a humble patron of this 
vik modest establishment; and as I always appreciate 
and welcome the society of those gifted with 
em, intelligence, able to impart fresh knowledge, and 
withal, fortunate in the true grace of charming 
; manners (qualifications which I admire and covet, 
- but do not possess), I make bold to beg that you 
ps and the other gentlemen of your party will be so 
ry yery kind as to join me in an informal little dinner 
at this hotel at eight o’clock to-night. A few 
> charming ladies in whose acquaintance I am for- 
. tunate, have graciously promised to lend their 
__ presence, which I deem most propitious. If you, 
gentlemen, will condescend in this matter it will 
place under a great obligation 
“* Your obedient servant, 
“* ALFRED JINGLE.’ ” 
) For a moment after Mr. Pickwick had finished 
bea reading there was profound silence. He was the first 
0 speak : 
a My good friends,” he observed, “ it is most difficult 
fo express comment on a missive of this kind, gracious 
and graceful, restrained in its dignified invitation, and 
“hrist coming as it does after circumstances which were, to 
say the least, exceedingly unfortunate.” 
“Tt certainly is,” agreed Mr. Winkle. “It places us 
in an exceedingly unhappy position. After all, our 
wild concerted attack upon Mr. Jingle in the train for such 
un’ Bl dight reasons as were in actual fact the case, causes 
me to blush.” 
= “I thoroughly agree with that,” concurred Mr. 
re ae Bf Snodgrass. “And I too,” said Mr. Tupman, “ After 
al, I handed him my bottle of port and it is more than 
cnceivable that one with such delicate feelings, as is 
dearly expressed by his letter, may have felt that to 
hand me back the bottle untouched would have con- 
stituted a reflection on his appreciation.” 
“That is so,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ And after all, 
Idid offer him the cigars which he took. For myself, 
realizing that to a very great extent I was most pro- 
he said, g mment in leading this trouble in the train against Mr. 
Then, Jingle, I feel covered with shame. His present gesture 
of generosity so elegantly expressed, is the most severe 
| with a rbuke which I could receive and yet it is obviously 
ter directed without the smallest trace of malice.” 
weit “Tam sure, Mr. Pickwick, that you have most com- 
himself pletely expressed what is but the feelings in us all,” 
upman, Snodgrass. “ What possible reply can 
we send?” 
} alone “I feel that we must accept,” hastily replied Mr. 
to wake Pickwick. “ Not to do so would be adding insult to 
injury.” 
“= “Quite so,” agreed Mr. Winkle and Mr. Tupman 
7 inthe same voice. 
«My “Very well then, gentlemen. As Mr. Jingle has 
cil me @ “oe me the honour of addressing his letter to me 
personally I will consider it my privilege, on behalf 
bed, Mr. {us all, to make suitable reply.” 
ate just Thereupon Mr. Pickwick was deeply engaged for the 
desire to “Xt ten minutes in composing his letter to Mr. 
ther two jingle, his labours punctuated by not a few expressive 
ded, “It 88. which clearly indicated that his mind was filled 
: only too "th conflicting emotions. Finally, the letter having 
our first ¥en duly finished and re-read several times by Mr. 
9 read it ick to himself in a low murmuring whisper, it 
ropriety, § "8 read aloud to the other three with careful atten- 
am. Mr.§ %n, and a unanimous vote given by them that no reply 


lad ever been better penned. Then, the messenger 
laving been despatched, Mr. Pickwick addressed 
imself once more to his friends. 

“I shall make a point of expressing in person, to 
Mr. Jingle, what I have already expressed by letter, 


namely, my profound, humble, and abject apology for 
my gross treatment of him,” he said. 

“T hope you will speak for us all,” interposed Mr. 
Tupman. “ Because I, personally, would like to be 
included in such expression.” 

“ And I, too,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“ And I, too, most certainly,” assured Mr. Snodgrass. 

Mr. Pickwick bowed. 

“Then I shall endeavour to acquit myself in the 
doing of it in such a manner as will not cause any of 
you, my friends, to regard my language as inadequate.” 

A few hours later the Pickwickian party, attired in 
the evening clothes peculiar to their own style, could 
have been seen leaving their hotel; only, in the cos- 
mopolitan throng which is one of the features of 
Brighton, no one appeared to take the slightest interest 
in their somewhat conservative fashion. As the 
evening was fine they decided to walk, and ten minutes 
later presented themselves in the hall of Mr. Jingle’s 
hotel. Their host was waiting to receive them, which 
he did with a rare show of geniality. Mr. Pickwick 
attempted to give expression to the general apology 
which they had decided to offer, but Mr. Jingle held up 
a protesting hand. 

“Not a word—not a word—please !—I beg of you,” 
he exclaimed, “all in the day’s run—take the rough 
with the smooth—that’s my way—mistakes will hap- 
pen—soonest mended—soonest ended. Come—come 
—this way—private room—ladies waiting.” 

“Most gracious,” whispered Mr. Pickwick aside to 
Mr. Snodgrass. “ Makes me feel more humbled than 
ever.” 

Mr. Snodgrass nodded, and they followed the lead 
of Mr. Jingle to the private supper-room upstairs 
which the latter had specially reserved. It was bright 
with holly and mistletoe, and a huge fire roared in the 
grate. There, with a somewhat boisterous exuberance, 
their host presented each in turn to five ladies who 
were waiting. Mr. Pickwick, with that great and 
courtly manner which was peculiarly his, especially 
when he addressed the opposite sex, bowed low over 
the hand of each and proved such a worthy example 
of correctness that his three friends felt honoured to 
follow him in what he did. It may, perhaps, be worthy 
of mention, that the Pickwick party, even in spite of 
Mr. Tracy Tupman’s liberal attitude where women 
were concerned, were nevertheless just a little sur- 
prised to see all the women present smoking. Some 
of them were young and some of them were not quite 
so young. Formalities were soon dispensed with, and 
the evening party promptly got into its full swing. 

Dinner was served almost at once and the choice of 
dishes and the manner in which the serving was done 
left nothing to be desired. Wine with each course and 
these selected with equal choice, flowed freely. Mr. 
Pickwick rose high to the occasion, begging the 
privilege of being allowed to propose a toast, he stood 
up, glass in hand, and with the other hand tucked 
away behind his coat tails, delivered himself as follows, 

“T do myself the honour on this august occasion, 
memorable as it must always be, for its richness in 
charm and wealth of generosity, to bid the gentlemen 
of my party rise and drink to the health of the fair 
ladies and our most gallant host.” (Loud applause 
from Messrs. Tupman, Snodgrass, and Winkle, and 
blushes on the part of the ladies.) The toast was 
drunk, others followed, Mr. Jingle vied with Mr. 
Pickwick in the matter of paying compliments, and 
finally a dance was proposed. 

The wireless was turned on, much to the astonish- 
ment af Mr. Pickwick and his party, who received a 
long explanation about this new form of providing 
music. Then the gentlemen claimed their partners, 
Mr. Tracy Tupman going for the youngest—by all 
appearances—as well as the best-looking, and very soon 
the couples were going merrily round and round the 
room to the lilt of a waltz. Mr. Pickwick would not 
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permit himself to be outdone by the younger members 
present, but could be seen holding a rather plump lady 
tightly round the waist, his coat tails flying as, 
oblivious to the time, he whirled his partner round and 
round more often than not completely out of step. 

Mr. Jingle held up his hands and begged to be 
heard. 

“Friends,” he cried, “ friends—an interlude— 
games.” 

So games followed hard upon the dancing. There 
was blind-man’s buff, and kiss-in-the-ring (at which 
Mr. Tupman again distinguished himself), and hunt- 
the-slipper, and a heap of others. 

“ Now,” cried Mr. Jingle, “ we are going to challenge 
the ladies’ skill. Gentlemen to remain in the room— 
all the ladies—please go outside. Now,” he con- 
tinued, as soon as this was done, “ each of you choose 
a name—some animal—which ladies will have to guess 
—six guesses allowed—if they fail, gentlemen allowed 
to claim a kiss.” (Applause from Mr. Tupman.) 
“You, Mr. Pickwick a donkey—no one would ever 
guess that. Mr. Tupman a puppy, Mr. Snodgrass.a 
tiger, Mr. Winkle an alligator. Latter not quite an 
animal, but still—it’ll do. Ha! ha! I shall have 
someone guessing. Now, remember!” And Mr. 
Jingle dashed away to the ladies. 

“A most singularly charming fellow,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, amid loud murmurs of assent. Comment 
followed hard on comment, extolling the virtues of 
their host, when the door opened, and a waiter 
appeared with a salver in his hand. 

“Mr. Pickwick?” he asked. 

“That is my name,” replied that worthy genially. 


The man bowed and presented a bill for fifteen 
pounds, “I understand you desire your bill, sir.” 

“ My bill,” iuak Mr. Pickwick, “but I am a 
guest. It is a mistake.” 

“ But it is your party, sir,” replied the waiter. “ Aj 
oe — were made in your name, by your 

riend.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Pickwick, “this is a mistake 
Call the gentleman.” 

“ He has left, sir,” returned the waiter, “ he and the 
ladies have just dashed away in a hurry to catch the 
last express for London.” 

An awful light dawned in Mr. Pickwick’s brain. 

“The scoundrel!” he cried. “The unmitigated 
bounder. Now I see it all. And, pray, who were his 
lady friends?” 

The waiter seemed to think that the question was 
addressed to him personally. “ The ladies, sir, were 
the beauty chorus from the show which was on 
recently at the Pier Theatre.” 

“ Beauty chorus, indeed! ” vociferated Mr. Pickwick 
in tones of deep disgust. “‘ Painted hussies and fitting 
associates for a born rascal.” 

It is greatly to Mr. Pickwick’s credit that, despite 
the circumstances, he immediately discharged the bill; 
and, as soon as the man had left, he turned to his 
friends. 

“ From now on,” he announced in solemn tones, “I 
have one all-absorbing interest in life. It is to find 
that scoundrel Jingle, and when I find him .. .\" 
(and Mr. Pickwick banged the table fiercely with his 
clenched fist). 

THE Enp. 


CHAINS 


By Lestey KEEN 


I, 


HE light dispersed the unreality of the room: 

I the little glass sphere, with its glowing filament, 

almost dispelled my uneasiness. For on de- 
pressing the switch the room became familiar and 
friendly: the sturdy legs of the oak-table pushing into 
the plush carpet, the solemn bulging of the sofa, the 
crimson roses on the wall-paper, all in their very 
homeliness brought a sense of security. But my 
uneasiness returned, for I had no idea how I had 
come here. Dimly searching into the recesses of a 
mind already blurring, the most recent image I could 
recapture was of a bed in which I lay, surrounded by 
anxious relatives. But that seemed long ago. What 
had happened since? 

The door opened and my wife came in. Her 
solidity surprised me, for I recalled her as small and 
slender. How charged with life she seemed: her 
vitality burdened the atmosphere. She looked at the 
light with surprise, murmuring, “ It must have been on 
all the evening. How annoyed David would have 
been. He always hated waste.” 

I went to meet her. “ Janet,” I whispered. 

She looked at me unseeing, then went to the win- 
dow and pulled up the blind. I gasped and quivered; 
she had walked straight through me. Now I under- 
stood my feeling of unreality on arrival: it had lain, 
not in the room, but in myself. 

I took a step towards her, unconsciously making 
myself visible. She trembled, and turned so white that 
I put out my arms reassuringly. To my dismay she 
shrank from me screaming. It seemed preposterous 
that she should be so afraid of me. Then, like a 
spark came the memory that the living are always in 


fear of the dead. Instantly I vanished. But still she 
shook with fear, so sadly I left her. 

I could not stay away. A few days later I came 
again. This time the living-room did not appear so 
strange: I was prepared for the surprising density of 
its contents. Moreover, I was becoming more 
acclimatized to my situation; memories from my life 
returned, flowing through me like a warm stream. 

Janet was reading. I drew near and very gently 
kissed the nape of her neck, as I had so often done. 
She put up her hand and shifted her pearls as if they 
fretted her, then she bent again over her book. 

“ Janet,” I whispered, “I am here.” 

She looked up and stared through my face, but her 
thoughts played lovingly about me for a moment. 
Then suddenly, with great resolution, she shut them 
down and left the room. 


Il. 


On the desk stood a full-length photograph of 
myself. How full of life it seemed, now that I had 
none! and I recalled having thought it flat and inert! 
How the eyes mocked me with their animation! With 
a passionate longing for life I threw it face down- 
wards, just as Janet returned. She picked it up and 
looked at it pensively, but once again she fought off 
all thoughts of me. 

Shortly afterwards a young man whom I had 
known slightly came to fetch her to go to the theatre. 

“ Janet,” I begged, “stay at home. It is only here 
that I can find comfort; with you.” I leant nearer to 
her and entered her thoughts, preventing her from 
following what her companion was saying. 
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“Janet,” he said, “what are you thinking of? 
You're not listening. We must hurry!” 

Tears trickled down her cheeks. Sighing, she 
answered, “ John, do you mind very much if I don’t 
come? I don’t feel like a theatre to-night.” 

“ Well,” he remonstrated, “ it’s not like you to back 
out at the last moment. You'll enjoy it once you’re 
there.” 

“T’d rather not, really.” 

“ Now don’t start moping. You've been so sensible. 
It will be much better for you to go.” 

I resented this reproach. Why should he accuse 
her of moping if she preferred to think of me? How- 
ever, | found that my power over her was the stronger, 
for with a wan little smile and an apology she sent him 
away. 

Tf Janet was not there I would wander up and down, 
feeling so lost and forlorn that I would groan aloud. 

Once, when she came home, the maid ran to her 
crying, “ Oh, mum, I'm sure the house is haunted! I 
always hear such queer noises when you are out, and 
once I thought I saw the master.” 

Janet went white and caught her breath. “ Non- 
sense, Mary,” she said, her voice trembling, “ you’re 
imagining things.” 

Aiter that Janet did not go out so often, and I spent 
many a pleasant evening with her by the fireside. 
Coming through the rear wall, I would slip silently 
into my armchair. The firelight, flickering cosily, 
would throw her dancing shadow on the wall, but of 
me there would be no shadow. As if sensing my 
presence, she would look up from her book, and I 
would flood her heart with memories. All the little 
incidents of the past that were most dear to me I 
would recall, spinning them into pictures before her 
inner eyes. 

Some were dim, blotted over by the years; 
some overlapped, as if they had followed in too close 
sequence; while others, which I had forgotten, she 
spun for me, remembering them because they held for 
her loving heart a particular beauty. Then would her 
tears flow; not coloured with tragic feeling, but 
glowing with a soft and almost pleasant sadness. In 
this way there were so many thoughts we still shared 
that often I forgot I was numbered with the 
dead. 


III. 


One evening John was there again. “I feel as if 
you are still under David’s influence, and can’t break 
yourself of your old ways of living,” he cried. “ You 
must start afresh and get about more.” 

“Do you think so, John? He always thought I was 
too fond of gaiety.” 

“Naturally, as he was considerably older, he 
preferred quiet. But wasn’t it rather hard on 
you? ” 

I found it less easy to keep her wishes in check as 
her hankerings for amusement grew stronger. Not 
only were the evenings I spent with her fewer, but she 
seemed less conscious of my presence. Often I failed 
to instil myself into her thoughts: they would hover 
about me but for a moment, only to recur with affec- 
tion to her friend John. 

And now a further grief was in store for me. On 
appearing at the usual hour I found him there; and he 
was on more familiar terms with Janet than I had 
credited, for he encircled her waist and kissed her 
lovingly. Had she then precipitated herself into this 
affair so soon after my death, or had I perhaps been 
dead for a longer time than I realized? 

I could admit that he was better-looking than I, but 
not that he could love Janet better. I searched into his 
heart; his love seemed to me slight and immature. 
That this was not clear to her seemed extraordinary. 


But I had forgotten she was only a mortal, and 
therefore could not see beyond the surface. His 
— his words, his deeds, were all she had to guide 
er. 

I listened to him in dread. “ Janet,” he said, “ how 
soon will you marry me?” 

“T’ve told you,” she answered soberly, “not until 
the year is up.” 

“ Don’t be conventional. Do you care what people 
say or think?” 

She shook her head. 

I put my lips to her ear. A tendril of hair lifted 
on my breath. She brushed it back, then stood 
listening as if in thought, whilst I whispered to her, 
“ His love is shallow: it will not last.” At first her 
mind rejected this suggestion indignantly. Yet when 
once more he approached her and said, “ Janet, haven’t 
I waited long enough?” to my satisfaction she pushed 
him away, answering, “ Give me another two or three 
months, dear.” In her voice there was an uncertain 
note, which he evidently heard, for he’ became 
impatient, saying, “Why should you put me off any 
longer?” 

I pressed closer to her, and once again whispered 
my warning. Instantly she cried, “ Suppose you tire 
of me?” Then she clapped her hands to her mouth as. 
if the words had escaped without her intention. 

‘ “You can’t really think that,” he answered, deeply 
urt. 

“Oh, John,” she replied remorsefully, “I don’t 
know what made me say that,” and she approached 
him with an intended kiss. Quickly I stood between 
them. Ina moment she became still, stiffening slightly. 
He — the change. “ You do doubt my love?” he 
cried. 

Before she could reply I again intervened, 
drawing closer and letting my love flow out and sur- 
round her with its invisible aura. I kissed her eyes, 
and she put her hands to them, in just the way she 
used to when troubled or in doubt. “ Send him away,” 
I entreated, “ Let me keep your love.” For a second 
she seemed paralyzed: the current of her love was 
stemmed. Then it turned; and in an overwhelming 
tide flowed back to me. “ No, John,” she said quietly, 
“Tt’s not your feelings I doubt, but my own. I don’t 
think I love you enough to marry you.” 

“ But you said—you said———” he stammered. 

“I know. I am fond of you, but somehow I can’t 
get David out of my mind.” 

“You mean you still love him?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. “I still love him. I shall 
never marry again.” 

How unhappy she was at this prospect! For a 
moment I thought of giving in. But then what would 
I do, shut out from life? I could not yet relinquish 
all ties. Perhaps a time would come when all the 
things I now held dear would seem of no account 
to me. Now, at any rate, I longed to retain her 
love. 

Once more he tried to persuade her. “ At your age 


“ Don’t try and unsettle me. Please go: I want to 
be alone.” 

“Very well,” he said, “ But I don’t take this as 
final.” 

All his hopes for their future blazed into his mind 
in quivering pictures. Then frustration engulfed him, 
and the visions blurred and were shattered into a 
defeated turmoil. A tremendous heat rushed through 
him. His pulses hammered. He lurched towards 
Janet; but some of this inner tumult betrayed itself ; 
and she stepped back, amazed and frightened. 

I towered over him, imposing my will on his. 
Watching his passion subside, I smiled, noting that he 
attributed his self-control to his own powers. With- 
out a further word he left. 
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IV. 


That night I stayed with Janet, crowding memories 
hurriedly upon her to prevent her thoughts from 
reverting to her lover. I succeeded. But her love for 
-me had changed its quality: it was now only an echo 
from the past, soft and melancholy like the muted 
notes of a ’cello. 

For some time I did not return, for a feeling of 
dissociation was growing upon me: as the days went 
‘by I came to be less and less troubled with earthly 
desires. 

When I again found the lovers together their arms 
‘were round each other; and I had lost all power over 
their thoughts and feelings. My detachment was such 
that I could watch them embrace entirely without pain. 
There was such beauty in their love. It throbbed 
through them like a bird’s song at morning. 

There came a day when all things had a queer and 
remote aspect. The room appeared grotesque with its 
monstrously solid table and swollen armchairs. 

Two strangers sat there: a man and a woman, 
clasping hands. And from their hearts there flowed a 
ceaseless music, that each understood, but which I did 
not understand. 


V. 


On my last visit I found the room empty: carpets 
and furniture gone. 

Moaning I paced the bare boards. The moonlight 
filtered through the shutters and pierced me like a 
shaft of human pain. In hollow loneliness I wan- 
dered through the walls from room to room, sighing 
mechanically. For I knew no longer what I sought 
or why I sighed. 


THE OLD MILL AT ST. IVES 


AN EVENING’S INDISCRETION 


Aw Ecyptian Story. 


™ HE was certainly the loveliest Egyptian girl | 

had ever seen; apparently well to do middle-class, 

her graceful walk as she approached fascinated 

me to such a degree that I could not take my eyes of 

her; her long black hood and skirt did not conceal her 

full though graceful figure, and her transparent white 

veil hid but little of her round, somewhat childish byt 
intensely intriguing face. 

Williams and I were leaning out of the window of 
his little house in Upper Egypt and as she arrived 
opposite us on the farther side of the street, I gave 
way to a foolish impulse and waved my hand to her 
in a facetious beckoning manner. 

“Don’t do that, for heaven’s sake!” my friend 
pulled down my hand as he spoke; “ You can’t do 
that sort of thing in this country, at least not up in 
these parts where the natives are pretty strait-laced; 
supposing that girl had noticed you and were to com- 
plain, it might be specially awkward for you asa 
junior government official.” 

“ Sorry,” I answered, “I did not think there could 
be any harm in waving to her, and anyhow I don't 
believe that she noticed me, so why worry?” 

Williams did not answer. He was leaning out of 
the window, looking intently up the street in the 
direction in which our charmer had gone. Suddenly 
he drew himself back, pulling me with him. 

“Get back,” he said, “there was a man with her, 
and he is returning; we had better go to another 
window.” 

We hurried into the adjoining room, which was 
Williams’ bedroom, where the green venetian blinds 
were still lowered; hence we watched the street, 
knowing ourselves to be unseen. 

Suddenly a strange figure came into sight which I 
vaguely remembered as having been walking behind 
the girl, without its occurring to me that he was her 
escort. He was a tall Sudanese, thin almost to 
emaciation, but with a look of latent strength which 
went oddly with his loose-limbed walk. He wore the 
usual red “tarbush” on his head, a collar, a black 
tie, a black frock coat rather the worse for wear, and 
striped trousers and vivid yellow button boots which 
accorded ill with his funereal aspect. 

As he walked slowly past our house, with a malevo- 
lent expression on his shiny black face, he looked up 
at the window where we had been. He half stopped, 
appeared to be about to cross the street, but 
apparently changed his mind and quickening his pace 
was soon out of sight. 

“Ugly looking old blighter,” I observed. “ What 
do you make of him?” : 

“ Door-keeper, confidential servant and household 
spy to some fairly wealthy Egyptian family,” replied 
my host. “It was stupid of me not to have noticed 
him before, but I, like you, was entirely taken up 
with admiring the lovely lady until you made an ass 
of yourself by waving to her; but looking up the 
street after she had passed I noticed that man turn 
round and retrace his steps and guessed that he was 
her escort and was coming back to have a look at 
us.” 

“Never mind,” I said. “I don’t suppose there is 
any harm done, there are some ‘ dagoes’ living next 
door and he may have thought it was one of them who 
waved.” 

We dined on the roof and as soon as the servants 
had brought the coffee we let them go off to a 
festivity at a neighbouring village where some relative 
was getting married. 

Now, in spite of my good dinner, and my host's 
amusing stories about his adventures in Egypt, I was 
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ing uneasy. I had a foreboding that something 
pec ve going to happen and that something 
was connected with a nasty tall black man and perhaps 
his friends and employers. However, I told myself 
not to be an ass; Williams (who was a fine boxer) and 
I could surely look after ourselves if we found we 
were let in for a scrap, quite apart from the fact that 
my host was well known to be on good terms with 
the Egyptian officer in charge of the local police 
outpost. 
About ten-thirty, just as we were thinking of 
turning in, we were startled by a loud knocking on 
the front door. We waited in silence for it to be 
repeated ; again it sounded, “ Bang! bang!! bang!!!” 
a crescendo hammering of some one’s clenched fist 
on the front door, which had neither bell nor knocker. 
We looked down or to the street below, but the 
moon was not up yet and the starlight was not bright 
enough to skow us more than one indistinct solitary 


re. 

“Who the devil can want to speak to me at this 
time of night?” said Williams; then after a pause, 
as the knocking recommenced, “ We had better go 
and see for ourselves, I don’t want my neighbours to 
hear me shouting.” 

My guilty conscience told me who it might be, but 
I said nothing, and followed my friend as he picked 
up a lamp and proceeded downstairs. 


* * * * 


Williams held the lamp while I opened the heavy 
double doors to admit our visitor into the stone paved 
courtyard. 

My fears were justified, our mysterious caller was 
none other than the black escort of the lovely lady. 

He advanced a few paces, glowered at us, placed 
his hand on his chest in a somewhat melodramatic 
manner and introduced himself with the words “ Ana 
Mahomed.” 

“Hail and welcome O Mahomed,” said Williams, 
in the correct, polite Arabic of one who has lived 
long in the country; “ Make yourself at home amongst 
us and drink a coffee.” 

Blandishments, however, were wasted on our visitor, 
who came a few paces closer and glared in silence at 


us. 

He was older and taller than I had imagined, about 
seven feet high, thin but powerful looking, his hairless 
face with its oblique eyes and high cheek-bones 
covered with a network of wrinkles. 

His expression was evil in the extreme, and he 
reminded me of the “ Djinns ” and “ Afrits ” of which 
the legends of Egypt are full. 

At last he broke the silence; bending forward and 
mere into our faces he spoke with a kind of savage 
jabber. 

“One of you, this evening at the window, did like 
this to the lady,” and he raised his hand in a beckoning 
motion. 

Williams made a clicking noise with his tongue and 
shook his finger judicially in front of his face ,as 
Egyptians do when they are making a particularly 
conscientious denial. 

“No, oh! my brother, that is not possible, such a 
thing would be indeed a shame to us, perhaps some 
one in another house. . . .” 

is calm answer seemed, however, to infuriate 
the old man. “No! by Allah! I am not mistaken,” 
he shouted, rolling his eyes and showing his bloodshot 
yellow eye-balls in an alarming manner. “One of 


you did like this,” he repeated, jerking his great black 
Paw, with its bony fingers and horny grey palm, 
within a few inches of our faces, in grotesque imita- 
tion of my unfortunate pleasantry of the evening. 
Like this to the lady!” he shouted again and again, 
dancing in his excitement, as if to browbeat 

one of us into a confession. 


Williams, having put down the lamp on a stone 
seat, was standing with his hands in his pockets, 
murmuring at intervals, “ No, oh! my brother,” in a 
soothing voice. 

I, however, was beginning to get angry. I reflected 
that foolish I had undoubtedly been, and should most 
likely have to suffer for my stupidity, but that was 
no reason why two Englishmen should be bully-ragged 
by this great black monkey, and I determined to put 
a stop to it at once. 

Ignoring Williams’ curt “ Shut up, you fool! Let 
me deal with him,” I burst out—“ Yes! I did it; I 
did like this to the lady,” and mixing up English and 
Arabic in my excitement I shouted “ Fi eh?” (What: 
is the matter?), damn you! Fi eh?” 


While I was speaking an extraordinary change came 
over the strange creature before us. He stopped his 
antics, drew himself up and listened intently, perhaps 
finding a little difficulty in understanding my 
indifferently pronounced Arabic. At the final words 
“Fi eh?” however, a wave of understanding 
seemed to smooth out the fierce expression from his 
face. 

He raised his hands with a deprecating gesture, 
showing his tobacco stained teeth in a reassuring 
smile. 

“ N-o-0-0-0, oh! foreign gentleman,” he said in a 
high pitched gentle voice, such as one might employ 
to sooth a refractory child. “ N-o-o-o, nothing at all’ 
in the matter, but the lady wants to come.” 


A SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


Santa Ciaus is not included in the catalogue of 
Christian saints, nor is Father Christmas known 
either to classical or romantic mythology. Both are: 
corruptions or derivations from other sources. 

Santa Claus is an American version of the Dutch 
(New York) San Claus or Sante Klaas, which is, in 
turn, an abbreviated form of St. Nicolas, the patron 
Saint, in Northern Europe, of travellers, merchants, 
and sailors, whose sign of the Cups is familiar in some- 
parts of England; and also the patron saint of 
children. His festival is celebrated by the Church on 
December 6, and has long been associated with the 
giving of small gifts. This, in England at least, has: 
now been superseded by Boxing Day. 

Actually St. Nicolas was Bishop of Myra in Lycia, 
probably in the fourth century. Nothing certain 
appears to be known about him, but he would probably 
have been astonished to find himself saluted as the 
Father Christmas who comes down the chimney and’ 
fills the children’s stockings. (Incidentally St. 
Nicolas is, or at least was until the Revolution, the: 
patron saint of Russia; hence the popularity of the 
name among the Romanoffs and other Russian 
families.) 

But the spirit of Christmas has taken its toll from 
far and near. The Christmas-tree comes by way of 
Queen Charlotte from Germany, but its origin can be- 
traced back to pagan Rome. Mistletoe, on the other 
hand, is Druidic, while the Yule log comes from: 
Poland and the Lithuanian forests. The turkey, 
which first appeared in England under Elizabeth, is 
an interloper which superseded the native Boar’s- 
Head as a Christmas dish. The Christmas pudding,,. 
on the other hand, is pure English: 
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By Marx Forrest 


The Congress Dances. ‘Directed by Erik 
Charell. The Tivoli. 


Wicked. Directed by Allan Dwan. The Regal. 
Devotion. Directed by Robert Milton. The 
New Gallery. 


Tuere have been very few joyous pictures during 
the year, but in “ The Congress Dances,” magnificently 

roduced by Mr. Pommer and exuberantly directed by 
Mr. Chareil, the management of the Tivoli has got 
hold of the liveliest entertainment which has been 
seen on the screen in this country. The pageantry of 
that gay congress, which was held in Vienna in 1815, 
is admirably contrasted with the humbler life of the 
cheerful city and a particularly charming and amusing 
musical comedy is the result. 

Mr. Charell, whose “ White Horse Inn” continues 
to draw crowds to the Coliseum, has been content to 
rely for the most part upon stage conventions, but the 
photography is superb. The camera travels as it has 
never been made to travel before, especially in 
recording the triumphant ride of the little glovemaker 
from her shop to the villa with which the Czar has 
presented her. The sets are gorgeous, and there are 
one or two “ shots ” of the ballroom scenes which show 
the screen at its zenith. 

The picture is excellently played with Lilian Harvey 
as the glovemaker who takes the fancy of the Czar; 
Conrad Veidt, as Prince Metternich, and Henry Garat 
as the Czar Alexander. Gibb McLaughton and 
Reginald Purdell have quite a lot to do as the secre- 
taries of the Czar and “ the man who mistook intrigue 
for statesmanship,” respectively, while there is Lil 
Dagover in a small part as the siren. Lilian Harvey, 
whose accent has always been her weak spot, gives by 
far her best performance in this picture, and her slight 
cockney intonation is in keeping with the little glove- 
maker’s character. Henry Garat makes a human 
figure of the Czar, but it is Conrad Veidt who balances 
the whole picture. 

The significant thing about the production is the 
expression of the action in terms of music, a scheme 
designed to obviate to some extent the language 
difficulty and one employed by Mr. Clair in “ Sous les 
toits de Paris,” and “Le Million,” and by Mr. Thiele 
in “ Le Chemin du Paradis,” but not used heretofore 
with anything like the same effect. It is, I think, no 
exaggeration to say that “The Congress Dances” 
opens new possibilities to the screen because sound 
has not been carried before so far and so effectively. 
I understand that relay microphones were employed 
for this purpose, each one being cut out automatically 
when its area was exhausted, the difficulties of 
synchronisation are here enormous, but they have been 
successfully overcome and the screen has been given a 
new lease of life. 

How necessary such a new vital force is can be 
readily appreciated when one has seen either “ Devo- 
tion” at the New Gallery, or “ Wicked ” at the Regal. 
‘The latter is the third picture in which Elissa Landi 
has been starred by the Fox Corporation and, bad as 
the other two were, I am afraid this is worse. A 
penny novelette plot is treated in the same dull and 
uninspired manner; what has become known as the 
Hollywood theme song—the police syren—is promi- 
nent, and there is the usual maternity scene. Of 
Elissa Landi one can only say that so far no actress 
could have done much with the material with which 
she has been supplied; it will be time enough to 
investigate her qualities when she is given something 
to play which bears some relation to life. Ann 
Harding is just as badly served in “ Devotion.” 


By GILpert WAKEFIELD 


The Unquiet Spirit. By Jean-Jacques Bernard, 
Translated by John Leslie Frith. West. 
minster Theatre (matinees). 


Champion North. By Theodora Wilson 
Wilson. Royalty Theatre. 


Tue passage in “ The Blue Bird” which apparen 
inspired this play, will be found in the scene alk) 
The Kingdom of the Future. Here in the Azure 
Palace (“where the children wait that are yet to be 
born”) are two children, called The Lovers, who 
“ spend the day looking into each other’s eyes, kissing 
and bidding each other farewell.” Why? asks Tyltyl; 
and is told: “It seems that they will not be able to 
leave together ” on their journey to the Earth. 

Their’s is the tragic history told in “ The Unquiet 
Spirit”—the history of a man and a woman who, 
because they were made to love on another and yet 
never meet on earth, are doomed to an unending 
quest to a feverish dissatisfaction, to a gradual 
degeneration, and at last to a galloping consumption of 
the soul. 

These ill-starred lovers are Marceline, wife of a 
prosaic engineer, and Antoine, a rolling-stone of a man 
whom we first see as a highly-placed employee of a 
railway company. Marceline is on her honeymoon with 
Philip, when suddenly she feels an irresistible desire 
to go to St. Jean de Luz. The strength and the 
apparent senselessness of this desire disturb her. Why 
did she want to go there at that moment? The 
problem is debated through the first act, in the course 
of which her brother calls to mind the passage in 
“The Blue Bird,” and we realize why Marceline’s is 
“an unquiet spirit,” and what it is has drawn her to 
St. Jean de Luz. She is searching for her lover; 
and unknown to her, unrecognized when chance has 
brought them close together on the same hotel 
verandah, Antoine, her separated lover, is there too. 

“A sign! A sign! Tell me how to find you!” 
cried the Second of the unborn Lovers in “The 
Blue Bird.” “TI shall be the saddest thing on earth! 
You will know me by that!” 

Now, had Marceline recalled this passage, she might 
possibly have recognized her Lover in the man near 
whom she sat one day in a Public Garden. For on 
that day anyway, Antoine was as sad as any man in 
Paris. Even the well-intentioned chirping of his good 
friend Emile (a delightful sketch by Mr. Evan John) 
could not rouse him. He had lost his job, and he was 
breaking with his mistress; but it was not only these 
things that depressed him. It was something deep and 
all-pervading: l’Gme en peine. And within ten yards 
of him sits Marceline. But no sign betrays them to 
each other, and they go their separate ways 
unrecognized. 

By the third act restlessness has driven Marceline 
to drugs, Antoine to penury. The scene for this act 
is very daringly contrived. The setting is a ground- 
floor room in Philip’s house ; but between the so-called 
Fourth Wall and the footlights runs the pavement of 
the street. 

Thus we can watch when within the house, hysteria 
seizes Marceline, and see simultaneously the unsus- 
pected cause of it; Antoine, now a starving tramp, 
shuffling along the pavement of the street outside. 
There is a moment when only the spell which M. 
Bernard’s play has cast upon us, saves this scene from 
plunging headlong into the ridiculous. The Lovers 
are drawn face to face, with arms outstretched, as in 4 
trance of ecstacy. Only that wall of our imagination 

separates them—a wall that, were the spell not 
working, would be ten times more absurd hen that 
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“Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
_ Did whisper often very secretly.” 

And yet, though we see them stand there almost 
touching one another, we believe—without question 
and without any charitable effort of good-will—that 
they merely sense some unseen presence. Two 
minutes later Antoine has fallen dead outside the 
street-door. In the crisis of her ecstacy, Marceline 
demands the door be opened. And only then, and 
only thus, only in death, are the Lovers reunited. 

A queer sort of play, in which a poet’s fancy has 
been dramatized as literally as though it were a serious 
metaphysical hypothesis. For “The Unquiet Spirit ” 
isno Barrie fantasy for sentimentalists; the treatment 
is as earthy as the earthiest of ordinary social dramas. 
But does M. Bernard ask us to accept this twin-soul 
theory as a reasonable explanation of unquiet spirits? 
Or is it a fable, comparable with that of Aristophanes 
in the “Symposium” ? Whatever the intention, the 
result is a play of genuine dramatic power and great 
intellectual beauty. 

I wish I had left myself more space in which to 

ise Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s fine and courageous 
production at the Westminster (the lighting of the 
third act was superlatively good); the tact and fluency 
of Mr. Leslie Frith’s translation; and the acting of 
Miss Gillian Scaife, Mr. Kynaston Reeves, Mr. Evan 
John, Mr. Southern, and Miss Ferraz. 

I doubt whether any member of the first-night 
audience was greatly surprised when a grey-haired 
lady took the curtain-call as author of the new piece 
at the Royalty, whose immaculate young hero—so 
respectful to his elders, so useful and yet unassuming 
in the house, so industrious about the local farms and 
rock-gardens, so deadly on the cricket-field, and so 
manly in his wooing—is clearly either stolen from a 
schoolgirls’ story-book, or else is imagination’s 
flattering deductions from the “best behaviour” of 
some favourite nephew. Less kindly is the authoress’s 
portrait of her heroine; though I question whether 
we were meant to see stupidity, but only Youth’s 
unthinking cruelty, when, in reply to Patrick’s 
declaration that his “ heart lies in the hollow of your 
hand!” she retorted by apostrophizing the unfortunate 
young man with “ Common gardener.” 

You see, Patrick, a bishop’s son just down from 
Cambridge, had come to Westmorland to earn his 
living with a spade; and though he made no pretence 
of being “common,” but spoke much purer English 
than I write, and with an unconcealed gentility of 
accent; and though he was no worse dressed than 
many a highbrow critic at a second-night, Nancy, the 
squire’s high-spirited young daughter, failed to recog- 
nize these signs of an expensive education; and so, 
though she had fallen hopelessly in love with him the 
very first moment she set eyes on him, she snobbishly, 
but very naturally, resented his advances. However, 
in the end, the hero having taken seven for 40 in the 
village cricket-match, and the squire’s son (who had 
armed himself with a bat so oddly fashioned and so 
curiously coloured that a critic who was ignorant of 
Hampstead cricket might pardonably have libelled 
Messrs. Harker with responsibility), having failed to 
distinguish his indubitably high-born self as signally ; 
and everything else having come superbly right for 
everyone concerned, Patrick bashfully revealed his 
mitred parentage, and we left the theatre strangely— 
not to say, reprehensibly—well satisfied with “ Cham- 
pion North.” Still, for this we were largely indebted 
to the cunning of Mr. Horace Hodges, whose art 
extracted all the humour of Miss Wilson’s portrait of 
a rustic nonagenarian, and to Miss Judy Hallatt’s 
really excellent performance as a village simpleton 
{but the author also is entitled to great credit for 
this well-sketched character). Miss Diana Churchill 
“ a. Leo Genn did much to humanize the heroine 
and hero. 


CE 


THE BEER TAX 


SIR,—It was predicted when the recent increase in 
the beer tax was imposed that it would not produce the 
estimated revenue. We now know from authentic 
sources that it has so reduced the consumption of beer, 
through the inability of many people to pay the price, 
that the total revenue from the beer duty is actuall 
lower than it was before the new duty was imposed. 
The Government are losing instead of gaining money 
by this increase, which is proving a form of economic 
prohibition, causing discontent and damaging several 
home industries. Taxes should be levied on foreign 
not English goods. 

R. G. FIFe 


Hove 


SIR,—The figures were given in Parliament on 
November 27, of Beer Duty paid in the month of 
October. They are as follows :— 

Quantity Oct., 1930. 
Standard barrels 1,573,000 1,152,000 
Amount of duty £6,076,000 £6,123,000 

Reduction in beer brewed 421,000 or 27 per cent. 

Increase of tax collected, £47,000 or 0.8 per cent. 


If the results for October were maintained for 
twelve months it would mean that upwards of 
5,000,000 barrels less would be produced and the 
Exchequer would be benefited by about £500,000. 

The amount of damage done to our own home 
industries and employment, however, is enormous. 
With an output reduced 27 per cent., the Brewing 
Industry requires that proportion less of malt and 
hops, sugar and other brewing materials, and would 
be compelled to spend less on plant and machinery, 
casks, bottles, drays, lorries, buildings, printing and 
all the hundred trades involved in the production and 
distribution of beer. 

Great ingenuity would be required to devise a tax 
which would yield so little and at the same time 
produce such damaging consequences to home 
industry. 


Oct., 1931. 


Francis N. RICHARDSON 
London 


FRENCH POLICY 


SIR,—Whether the anti-French tone of your paper 
is wise or unwise is a matter of opinion. Personally 
I believe it to be unwise, though I am not to be 
taken as approving blindly all France’s proceedings. 

In your issue of the 14th inst., you referred to 
anti-English disturbances; it was subsequently found 
that these had never taken place. In your issue of 
the 21st you refer to French forces in Corsica that 
“look more like soldiers than gendarmes.” The 
French gendarmerie, the only police in country 
districts, are, though under the control of the Ministry 
of the Interior, a body of armed military constabulary 
recruited entirely from ex. non-commissioned officers 
and officered from the regular army. It is, therefore, 
hardly strange that they should present a military 
appearance. 

As regards the “ testing of new weapons.” Eighteen 
yeats in the army may have dulled whatever wits I 
originally possessed, but I find it hard to believe that 
there is any new weapon that could not be tested both 
better and more secretly on any training ground in 
France itself than in the Corsican “ maquis.” 


H. J. Kerans 
Herefordshire 
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CYPRIOT CLERICAL MORALS 


SIR,—In your issue of November 21 I observed 
a statement by an anonymous correspondent in regard 
to the morality of the clergy of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus. That correspondent remarks that 
the brothels were patronized by the clergy. 

As a Cypriote and a student of the Social Sciences, 
I consider it my duty, firstly, to contradict that state- 
ment and, secondly, to point out the reasons of its 
falsity. 

The clergy of the Greek Orthodox Church have 
kept the high moral standard of the monastic life of 
the fourth century, and they have always been looked 
upon as the most consistent with the principles of 

ristianity. The good reputation of the clergy in 
Cyprus does not confine itself within the island; on 
the contrary, their high morals are appreciated by all 
countries whose religion is that of the Eastern Church. 
Hundreds of pilgrims from every part of the Near 
East visit every year well-known ecclesiastical 
institutions such as the monastery of St. Andrew, or 
that of the Virgin Mary of Kykkos. I defy anyone 
to point out that the Orthodox Church has at any 
time fallen to such a low morality as to justify the 
statement made by your correspondent. 

Again, a study of the morals in Cyprus would, 
undoubtedly, show that it is impossible for such a 
suggestion to be true whatever. The small village 
communities of the island are too strict in their life 
and much intolerant of the behaviour of others as 
to allow such immorality to exist. 

Lastly, it seems an ill-chosen moment to attack 
the morality of the clergy when the re-union of the 
Anglican and Eastern Church is discussed. 


Zeus D. SEVERIS 
Houghton Street, W.C.2 


ATHEISM AND MORAL VALUES 


SIR,—The following comments on Lady Simon’s 
stimulating article occur to me: 


1. How far is the Atheist, “lover of truth and 
justice,” justified in denying that theistic beliefs have 
been the driving-force in human progress in the light 
of the work done by Amos, Hosea, Micah and Proto- 
Isaiah? 

2. The familiar strictures on Christian history 
which the “ Anti-theist”” makes so liberally, imply a 
standard. It is one of the light reliefs of investigation 
into criticism of Christian origins to observe how the 
critics alternately try to prove that Jesus did not exist, 
that He did exist, though in so phantomlike a form 
as to be virtually unknowable, or, again, that history 
shows such a divorce between historic Christianity and 
— Christ as so to speak, to disconnect one from the 
other. 

3. The fact that there are no Black Pages in the 
history of Atheism may mean that Atheism has no 
history. Does that also mean that it has neither 
present nor future? I suppose the Platonist would 
reply “ Yes.” But Prof. A. E. Taylor’s case surely, 
in the second volume of his Gifford Lectures, is that 
however unworthy the Church may have been it has 
at least conveyed to mankind the “ Christ-Ideal.” 
And as Mr. Wells has told us (echoing Renan), 
humanity, after Christ, could never be the same 
again. 

To put it more clumsily—Historic Religion has 
“made available” the values the “ anti-theist” 
appreciates. 

We may dislike the pit whence we were digged, but 
we are, nevertheless, of that clay. 

That, too, should be weighed in the balance. 


S. Tetley 
Walsall 


SIR,—Does Lady Simon really think for one 
moment that this solar system, with its million or 
more of attendant stars, and the numerous other solar 
systems, known and unknown, containing thousands of 
millions of stars which comprise the great universe, 
have been brought about through a “ fortuitous cop. 
course of atoms” kept together by gravitation? Does 
she imagine what would happen if gravitation for one 
second, or the millionth part of a second, stopped? 
The dire consequence would be the crashing of the 
cosmos—and the result chaos! The inference, there- 
fore, to be drawn is that there must of necessity be an 
intellectual controlling Force, whose scheme of 
creation daily unfolds before our eyes. 

Your correspondent argues that religion is a relic 
of superstition. But that argument merely contradicts 
itself. For these very superstitious rites of the 
primitive races, only serve to show that they were the 
outcome of an unconscious inner prompting that im- 
pelled them to seek some higher power than them- 
selves, which in their ignorant and savage state, they 
deified and grossly materialized—but it was the best 
they knew. It is that self-same indwelling spiritual 
force within us—only a little more awakened, that 
to-day compels us to try to check “ man’s inhumanity 
to man,”—be we theist, deist or atheist. 

London TSG 


THE FUR CRUSADE 


SIR,—Those of us who seek to diminish the 
cruelty in the world to animals are helpless to affect 
public indignation to the extent of demanding the 
cessation of the barbarity of fur-hunting by traps 
and other atrocious methods such as your corres- 
pondent exposed in his letter of November 21, under 
the above heading. 

It is useless to think that pagan women will cease 
to be pagan; cruelty to animals will continue at their 
behest because they will not cease to justify their 
vanity. Only the revival of Christian ideals can 
destroy cruelty in all its forms, and the first step 
towards diminishing cruelty to animals is to practice 
charity towards mankind. M.N. 


SIR,—I am sure that the letter of Mr. Van der 
Byl will strike a sympathetic chord in every reader. 
I would ask him to give his letter the greatest publicity 
by sending a copy to each of the daily papers for 
insertion alongside the white list. 

Whilst I myself abhor any kind of cruelty to either 
man or beast I would like to point out that the trappers 
themselves have a ready answer to any of our con- 
demnation of their methods for, whereas they trap and 
hunt animals as a sole means of livelihood, they can 
point to such inexcusably revolting experiences as 
befel a deer in the South of England the other week. 
It seems that this deer, after being hunted for some 
considerable time was able to evade its pursuers— 
in spite of it being necessarily exhausted—by 
swimming into the sea. A boat was put out and the 
animal brought back to land, being immediately placed 
in a waiting motor van for transport back to the 
hunt headquarters; one member of which told an 
onlooker that “this deer won’t be hunted again this 
year.” 

What a magnanimous assurance; what a chivalrous 
gesture; another fifty-two weeks grace given to th 
poor creature before its wanton destruction will again 
be demanded to satisfy the craving of some 
Englishman’s “ sporting” appetite. 

We should do much for this Fur Crusade by 
abolishing these and other kinds of cruelty going under 
the name of sport. 


Bolton R. Henperson 
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N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Dawn’s Left Hand. By Dorothy Richardson. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


The Fortune. By Douglas Goldring. Harms- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 


The Marches of Honour. By “ Ganpat.” 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


The Doctor’s Defence. By Sidney Fairway. 
Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 


Humorous Tales. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


OsscURITY may proceed from too subtle thought, 
too delicate emotion, or it may be due like Miss 
Richardson’s, to bad arrangement. “ Dawn’s Left 
Hand ” is the tenth of a series of “ chapter volumes ” 
describing the inner life of one, Miriam; the first 
appeared sixteen years ago, the ninth four; and little 
here is quite intelligible without knowledge of what 
has previously been published. A band of enthusiasts 
may keep on their shelves or even in their memories 
the necessary clues to “ Dawn’s Left Hand.” The 
ordinary reader cannot be expected to do so, even 
if he is old enough to remember the appearance of 
“Pointed Roofs” and the second battle of Ypres. 
Too much has happened, is happening. So Miss 
Richardson confines her public to a very small circle, 
while the complaint is made on her behalf that her 
ability is insufficiently recognized. She only is to 
blame. Her obscurity is not a challenge but a fault. 

It was Miss Richardson’s peculiar merit that she 
struck out for herself while still very young along 
new lines. How deeply her aims and her style 
influence modern fiction is not easy to decide, because 
her originality has been obscured by the achievements 
of Proust and Mr. Joyce, of Mrs. Woolf and 
Katherine Mansfield. In 1915 her subjectivity, her 
sensibility and her disregard of invention were radical. 
They made the well-tailored novel look coarse. They 
promised to extend the scope of fiction. That is all 
over now. The crop then sown has been harvested. 
What remains to applaud in Miss Richardson’s work? 

Well, what does not remain? The personality of 
Miriam is too sour to be attractive, nor are her 
tations with other people displayed to much effect. 
A Densley, a Hypo, an Amabel are given the stage 
fora few minutes, but their speech is affected, their 
gestures histrionic and the view comes from the back 
of an enormous theatre, distance reducing them to 
tiny marionettes. And while Miriam goes on talking 
about the way words are pronounced and the pre- 
posterous obtuseness of men she has not so far 
succeeded in enunciating any large ideas. The prose, 
faccid and unrhythmic, sprawls across the ideas that 
she has conceived. No, Miss Richardson is not a 
simulating writer. But she is uncompromising, if 

y, in her pursuit of truth. The egocentric 
Miriam with her petty vanities, her solitude, her lack 
of savoir faire—of which lack, however, she is happily 
uconscious—her isms, her general depression is 
telected, perhaps blurredly as in an old mirror, but 
¥ reflected; she is real. My trouble is that I do 
wot like her well enough to enjoy the difficulties her 
wthor puts in the way of my understanding her. 

t admirable novelist, Mr. John Cowper Powys, 
who has composed a study of Miss Richardson’s work, 
‘dently does, and refers to her “ universally 
‘gnificant psychic biography,” to the alleged fact that 
ople who read Miss Richardson “with anything 
‘proaching a temperamental affinity find themselves 
titten with an insatiable mania for her writing.” I 


quote his judgment with respect, but remain convinced 
that if I had to choose between reading the “ Faery 
Queen” and re-reading the ten volumes of the 
“ Pilgrimage ” series I should for amusement choose 
the former. 

Mr. Goldring’s “ The Fortune” was first published 
in 1917 by a Dublin firm and only a couple of 
hundred copies or so were put on sale in this country. 
A pity that it should not have been better known, 
because it gave with a clean absence of cant and no 
emotionalism the case for the pacificist, and also for 
the soldier who refused to succumb to the excite- 
ments of the herd. Now, of course, it dates. The 
first part of school, Oxford, Café Royal adolescence 
does so in the wrong way. Sinister Street is closed 
for repairs. The second part does so in the right way, 
for it is a contemporary account of war hysteria in 
which the pacificists had their part. No one writing 
from Mr. Goldring’s angle to-day would make 
Murdoch such a prig, or would present for our 
sympathies a long statement, to be considered by an 
Appeal Tribunal beginning: “I believe in the 
Brotherhood of Man and in the sanctity of human 
life and personality. I am convinced that warfare 
in the present age is ethically indefensible... .” 

But if you mentioned pacificism to Ganpat, he would 
contemptuously answer Peshawar! For to him it 
means your sparing the wolf so that it survives to 
eat your children. Tor Gul must be killed “ before 
he find chance to carry out his plan to bring a woman 
to shame.” This Hugh Neville did, after the live- 
liest adventures on the Afghan frontier, while in 
hiding from his own people who suspected him of 
murdering his mistress’s husband. “ The Marches of 
Honour ” is a well-planned, quickly moving tale which 
an abundance of literary clichés does not spoil, except 
for the over fastidious. 

Lord Moynihan’s crashing foreword to “The 
Doctor’s Defence” may do the quiet little book a 
dis-service by raising expectations that the author has 
not set out to fulfil. John Witwell is a kindly con- 
scientious G.P., whom an unhappy boyhood has 
deprived of self confidence. The episodes of his 
career are presented plausibly, amusingly. Its eventual 
failure is due to his shouldering the responsibility for 
another’s professional “infamy.” This would have 
been a deeper book if John had committed adultery 
with a patient—the infamy for which he was struck 
off the register—or had not been enabled to marry 
Aileen by the opportune discovery that her first 
husband was a bigamist. As it is, the Doctor’s 
Defence is: “Please, I did not do it.” That is 
eminently satisfactory, but does not provoke thought. 

This selection of ‘“Humourous Tales” from Mr. 
Kipling would make a handsome Christmas present. 
Here is “ Brugglesmith,” immortal “ Brugglesmith.” 
The two railway stations are here, the one in which 
the American doctor inconsiderately administered an 
emetic to a navvy, and the one by which the bees 
escaped. “The Village that Voted the Earth was 
Flat ” will be looked for and found, but not—alas— 
the story of the kidnapped policeman dumped in an 
animal park. Mulvaney is not forgotten, and figures 
to equal advantage as a mahout and a god. Twenty- 
one stories in all, and some incidental verse. It is 
curious that Mr. Kipling never got free from the 
trick of laughing too heartily at his own jokes. In 
“The Puzzler” for example, “ we overtook them in 
a little nut wood half a mile up the road, where they 
had turned aside and were rolling. So we rolled with 
them and ceased not till we had arrived at the 
extremity of exhaustion.” In “ My Sunday at Home,” 
“T waked the holy calm of the evening every step of 
the way with shouts and yells, casting myself down 
in the flank of the good green hedge when I was too 
weak to stand.” No farces are as funny as all that, 

not even Mr. Kipling’s. 
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EVIEWS 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE F.O. 


Life of Robert, Marquess of Salisbury. Vol. 
IV, 1887-1892. By Lady Gwendolen Cecil. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 


IS volume is almost wholly concerned with 
foreign affairs, for Lord Salisbury had succeeded 
Lord Iddesleigh at the Foreign Office in the year with 
which it begins. Compared with the period which 
had gone before, and with that which was to come 
after, this quinquennium was relatively without 
incident, though it witnessed two events which were 
destined to have great influence on the future—the 
dismissal of Bismarck and the conclusion of the 
Franco-Russian alliance. At home, the eternal Irish 
Question occupied the centre of the stage, and the 
certainty that the accession to power of a Liberal 
Government would mean the introduction of another 
Home Rule Bill kept the alliance of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists in being. For the rest, the downfall 
of Parnell and the succession of Balfour to “ Old 
Morality” as leader of the House of Commons were 
the chief events of interest in domestic affairs. 
Lord Salisbury had, of course, been Foreign Secre- 
tary on two previous occasions, firstly, under Lord 
Beaconsfield, after Lord Derby had broken with his 
leader on the Eastern Question, and again during the 
short-lived administration of 1885: it was not, how- 
ever, until 1887 that he had an opportunity to display 
his full talents. The issues with which Lord Salisbury 
had to deal are now as the snows of yester year, and 
the men whom he had to face are, without exception, 
dead, but the way in which he handled the situation 
by which he was confronted proves him to have been 
a master of statecraft. He discerned, with unerring 
skill, where the interests of England lay, and he served 
them to the best of his enormous ability: Lord 
Salisbury did not pass from conference to conference 
with the searchlight of the World’s Press carefully 
directed upon his every movement, nor did he mouth 
sentimental platitudes upon any and every occasion. 
Indeed, he was no believer in what is now known as 
“the personal touch,” and in a letter to the Queen he 
states his position in this respect very clearly : 
“Lord Salisbury has a great aversion to these Ministerial 


interviews. The Foreign Offices at Paris and Rome are 


perfectly unscrupulous in their communications to the 
newspaper press of their respective countries; and an 
such interview would be followed by press gossip whi 
it would be hopeless to contradict and yet which would be 
inconvenient.” 


Lady Gwendolen very rightly suggests that “the 
relatively greater capacity of the personalities con- 
cerned to influence events made such occasions more 
subject to the exaggerations of public comment and 
interpretation than they have since become.” 

What does emerge clearly from these pages is the 
fact that Lord Salisbury based his attitude upon the 
solid rock of principle. For example, when Great 
Britain was invited in 1889 to participate in an 
exhibition in Paris to commemorate the centenary of 
the last meeting of the States-General, Lord Salisbury 
declined on the ground that as a monarchical Power 
we could take no part in any celebrations of the French 
Revolution, and there can be no question but that he 
was right to do so. Can anyone imagine a Foreign 
Secretary to-day making a similar stand, though we 
are still a monarchial Power? Of course not; Mr. 
Baldwin would explain that Robespierre and Danton 
were really whole-hearted, if misunderstood, Conser- 
vatives; the Popular Press would glory in the affront 
to ordinary decency; and quite probably the 


representative in Paris of the oldest monarchy jg 
Europe would be officially instructed by the Foreign 
Office to lead the singing of the Carmagnole. 

Then, again, Lord Salisbury’s prescience was greater 
than that of any of his successors at the Forej 
Office, with the one exception of Lord Grey. In this 
connection Lady Gwendolen has a very significans 
story to tell of the death of the German Emperor 
William I. “ The ship is leaving harbour,” said Lord 
Salisbury when the news of the old man’s death 
arrived; “this is the crossing of the bar.” “Ang 
you are wondering what weather you will fing 
outside?” commented a companion. “Not wop. 
dering,” he answered, gravely, “I can see the se 
covered with white horses.” In spite, too, of the 
difficulties which he had always experienced in his 
dealings with the Iron Chancellor, he telegraphed tp 
Count Herbert when he heard of his fathers 
dismissal, “An enormous calamity of which the 
effects will be felt in every part of Europe.” 

In fine, this volume contains an excellent account 
of the work of the last of the great British Prim 
Ministers, and an equally excellent description of the 
labours of a Foreign Secretary who based his policy 
upon principle. It should be pondered deeply at the 
Conservative Central Office and by every member of 
the Diplomatic Service. 


THE PONS ASINORUM OF SCIENCE 


What Dare I Think? By Julian Huxley, 
Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


E superficial rubbish that passes under the nam 
& of Modern Science is very complacent, and loves 
to profess the humility, the close reasoning, th 
scrupulous distinction between incompletely verified 
theory and unassailable proof of fact, that are th 
commonplaces taught to those who have prove 
capable of a humane education. The suburbanity of 
modern scientists is something that these gentlema 
would probably call a “ phenomenon ” ; but, as criti 
cism does not profess to be scientific, we need not be 
careless about our terms. A scientific worker is a ma 
who works at science, who investigates “ natural laws’ 
and enables manufacturers to apply them and to plac 
useful contrivances made thus possible at a profit upo 
the market. A scientist is an expounder of the tents 
tive conclusions of the scientific workers, conclusion 
suggested by experiments in the laboratory, from 
which inferences are drawn that may amount toi 
convenient generalisation, which last will stand or fal 
by further investigation upon the Baconian procedutt 
of trial and error. A law of nature, as we were d 
taught at school before Greek and Latin were found to 
be too difficult for a democracy, is an induction from 
constantly recurring phenomena whereby we at 
enabled to state that the same conditions always accom 
pany the same results. The scientist, usually (as hs 
writings show) with brains inferior to those of th 
scientific worker, sets out to familiarize the newspaper 
public with these “laws,” and to explain the les 
complex part of the processes, by which such things 
the internal combustion engine or the spectroscope hart 
been invented. It is this “ science” 
impresses the man in the street, whose touching belit 
in Progress tends to identify the telephone, wirelés 
transmission, insulin or thyroid extract with civilize 
tion: thus thinking Socrates uncivilized com 
with Lord Northcliffe. ; 
Unfortunately these mechanical or semi-mechanidl 
conveniences for all their drawbacks—the combusti 
that drives the wheels of a motor-car also drives? 
16in. shell through a house—have gone to the heads 
the users, and the abject credulity of the modes 
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reader of daily newspapers has infected the scientist 
who bemuses him, so that, with all his pious profes- 
sions of care and of exactitude, the scientist is often a 
complacent ignoramus, who does not think, who can- 
not reason, who offers the latest surmise as a “ dis- 
covery,” even as a “ fact.” Professor Julian Huxley, 
of course, is not incapable of learning from experience, 
(the definition of a fool); but the pompous timidity 
of his title—“‘ What dare I think?” shows that he has 
been living too long in the suburbs of thought. Truly 
he dares no end of surmises, and these unco-ordinated 
notions have created much puzzlement in his mind be- 
cause he does not think enough, and hardly ever thinks 
consecutively. Yet this volume proves him to be 
capable of self-criticism, sometimes to be scientific 
enough to have a doubt, and to be groping his be- 
wildered way out of the muddle of his own making. 
The later chapters are a quaint comment upon the 
earlier; but the confusion, on the whole, is less 

tuitous there. One does not object to-day to a man 
conducting his education in public. To do so with the 
honest intent of a Julian Huxley is to warm every 
sympathetic reader; but experience is necessarily 
largely a record of mistakes, and the professor’s chief 
mistakes appear to be the following. 

First, for in a short review the annotation and 
quotation that his wobbling argument deserve would 
exceed my space, he confuses such control as science 
has given to us over external nature with the self- 
control needed by man to make the best instead of the 
worse use of this knowledge; and the “ more abundant 
life” for which he himself asks is possible only 
through that increased self-control that science has 
failed to provide; the Greek slave-owners had no motor 
cars but if their life was more abundant than our 
own, “ progress” here has been progress downward. 
Second, because he sees that our reduction of infantile 
mortality and the like has created more problems than 
it has solved, instead of asking whether scientific 
knowledge be enough, he infers that more scientific 
knowledge will suffice, which is a non-sequitur. Satan, 
so to speak, is to cast out Satan. The disease is to 
be cured by more! Third, because his remedy, more 
science, has not proved the solution of recent human 
problems but has added to their number, he places his 
hopes in the future: always in the future: always 
tunning, very naturally, away from the Now. Is 
there, then, some fact which is the obstacle to human 
progress despite the gifts of applied science to modern 
man? On the author’s own showing, the obstacle is 
man’s original stupidity ; or, to give it its former name, 
original sin. There has been, so far, no remedy for 
this in science: and one who is no scientist will not 
“swim in expectation” of the future. Yet, suppose 
man to progress fast in self-control, in dis-interested- 
hess, in public spirit, and, by parity of pace, to forget 
how to harden metals, how to generate electric light, 
and so on—would any wise man deny that the gain 
were not greater than the loss; that, in sum, progress 
in applied science is little, whereas progress in virtue 
would be worth much? Of this progress there has 
been none: only an up and a down through the cen- 
turies of recorded history; but the nature of Man, 
during the historical period, beyond which conjecture 
begins, unchanged. That would seem to be the 
ineluctable difficulty. Hence the recurrent cry for a 
“change of heart.” 

Professor Huxley is sensible of this need, but his 

chapters are an almost inextricable muddle of 
personal insight, scraps of undigested theologies, semi- 
scientific assertions and the like. Part of the explana- 
tion seems to be that he has taken his theological 
patches from some “Tiberal theologians,” but the 
Church of England has produced very few theologians 
since the Caroline divines, unless Pusey be one 
honourable exception. In theology, as in all important 
Philosophies, we have to recognize the old truth of 


Pascal: Les choses valent toujours mieux dans leur 
source. A Roman Catholic scholar’s version of the 
Summa Theologica would be a safer guide to its own 
subject than the notions of a muddle-headed modernist ; 
but the conclusion seems to be this. Modern science 
has discovered almost nothing about the nature of 
man, and the phrase, approved by Mr. Huxley, “I am 
that I am,” forces us to try to understand man’s 
nature, since this is the most important thing, for man, 
to know. Because theology, by which is meant 
original Roman Catholic theology, has made this its 
chief study and has attempted to supply an answer, it 
is more likely to be informing than the science that is 
mainly concerned with the simpler, external world. It 
allows at least for our invincible stupidity. Here, 
also, astrophysics has not helped. Let us then end with 
a scientifically clear statement, put by (who was it?) 
into modern verse : 
“The candid incline to surmise of late 

That the Christian faith proves false, I find; 
For 


Begins to tell on the public mind, 
And the words of—Wells!—have weight. 


“T still to suppose it true, for my Fatt, 
See reasons and reasons; this to begin: 

’Tis the faith that launched point-plank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 

The Corruption of Man’s Heart.” 


If the professor will meditate on this and then set to 
work to show where it is fallacious he will do a ser- 
vice to mankind. But he must tackle this “ prop. 5” 
in the nature of mankind and try again before he 
can convince even himself. 

Ossert BurDeTT 


“THE SPORT OF WAR” 


Zeppelins over England. By von Buttlar. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. Published October 9. 


| AM grateful to Freiherr Treusch von Buttlar 
Brandelfels not only for his breezy and thrilling 
narrative, but for throwing a searchlight, as it were, 
on an aspect and attitude of war which had always 
puzzled me. Having missed the War myself, I claim 
no merit in having read nearly all the light literature 
and fiction of the subject, in the course of which I 
found myself continually amazed by the artificial, 
paradoxical and, if I may say so, ridiculous nature of 
warfare. Front line troops fraternising on Christmas 
Day, 1914. Remarque’s story of the ration swapping 
which had to be ended with a bullet. The emotional 
incongruity of a machine-gun post being transformed 
by a code of war from a source of death to honourable 
captivity. Wilfred Owen’s lines, 


“ And the far valley behind, where the buttercup 
Had blessed with gold their slow boots coming up” 


.to sudden death above the parapet. War being the 


suspension of civilized life, a moral code seems super- 
fluous. Everyday life draws stricter distinction 
between convention and convenience, although at my 
private school I always ran away when the fast bowler 
aimed at my legs. 

Certain rules and ritual seem to have evolved even 
from the mechanical and trench form of fighting; 
though, especially towards the end, every effort was 
made to stamp out mutual chivalry and convert the 
war, which for many had been a holiday from life, 
into a war to end war. The first gas cloud at Ypres 
put the war on a fair-or-foul means basis. General 
Crozier’s brutalized soldier became the type to be 
aimed at. 

“Zeppelins over London” is interesting as an 
example of a fine and noble nature quite incapable of 

rceiving the fruitless inconsistencies of force. Duty, 

onour, chivalry, anger, vengeance and many other 
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contrary emotions are unwittingly here confused. 
Thus the burning of a sister Zeppelin, which had very 
possibly destroyed women and children in their beds, 
evokes, “ Our grief was overwhelmed with horror. 
This was war with a vengeance!” On the other hand, 
two British planes which bombed L60 and the author’s 
own L54 in their sheds, arouse incredible generosity. 
“ The fact that during their attack, they had refrained 
from firing on our men with their machine-guns, but 
had shown a readiness to be friendly with them and 
spare them (my italics), made us _ particularly 
sympathetic to these brave airmen.” No wonder 
Frhr. von Buttlar has only indignation for the skipper 
of the King Stephen, who is reputed to have refused 
or feared to take on board the crew of a derelict 
Zeppelin. Incidentally the Zeppelin “ Scapa,” which 
violated the Armistice agreement, is here described as 
the barest duty. It is this confusion of values which 
has earned post war Germany her somewhat pompous 
reputation for unrepentance. 

The general moral is plain. Either you can do your 
duty by your fatherland and stick at nothing in its 
execution—or you can treat war as an enlarged and 
more than usually unpleasant sport, the object of which 
is to win, while preserving certain local and unspecified 
rules of etiquette, contrary to all personal prejudice. 
In the last war the latter spirit maintained on the sea 
and reached an exaggerated level of chivalry in the 
air; and the reason seems to lie in the greater distance 
as between sailors and airmen and the more sport-like 
and less uncomfortable nature of combat. The worm- 
cast struggles of the rival infantry, despite their long 
and tedious familiarity, were on occasions too painful 
and personal for etiquette. Basic or debased human 
emotions (At the stomach—IN—OUT !) are neither 
sporting nor gentlemanly, and the best guarantee 
against another war is that science will soon have 
abolished all sense of sportsmanship and, patriotism 
being foul means only, we may possibly prefer fair. 


GENIUS 


The Problem of Genius. By Wilhelm Lange- 
Eichbaum. Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 


: ‘HESE 180 pages are a translation by E. and C. 

Paul of the prolegomena to a larger work, not 
yet translated, containing the “ pathographies” (i.e. 
morbid biographical statistics) of more than eight 
hundred persons who have been regarded as geniuses, 
which had a glowing German press, on its appearance 
in 1928. It is, in intention, an inquiry into the mean- 
ing of the term “ genius” ; but, in effect, a survey of 
the popular process that awards fame and notoriety to 
outstanding or obscure individuals. The point of 
attack is not uninteresting. To Lange-Eichbaum 


genius is not born, but made, made by a sociological. 


process, by which the subject is first “taken up” by 
a few admirers, and extends his scope until he “ has 
put it across” ; he is made, and unmade, by mankind. 
He is thus a dynamic, not a static, entity, and has the 
same sort of validity as a scientific hypothesis, which 
serves its turn, until superseded by one that “ works ” 
better. This comprehensive idea enables the theorist 
to set athletes, criminals, and magnates beside the great 
leaders of mankind, longo sed proximi intervallo. 
Such, one might argue, is the influence of press-won 
réclame on modern thought abroad. One can pass this, 
and the distinction between talent (defined as heredi- 
tary endowment enabling an individual to fulfil par- 
ticular tasks) and genius; but an English mind revolts 
at the constant association, in these pages, of great 
mental power, with the pathological and the sinister. 
To the continental outlook there is ever something holy 
about the aberrations of young genius, and suicide 
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especially. The fate of Chatterton drew tears from 
Keats; there are three references to him here; not 
one to Keats; six references to Kleist, one apiece to 
Bach and Schubert (the latter in a list of alcoholics !), 
“ Great geniuses,” wrote Hazlitt, “ have too much to 
think of to kill themselves.” 

In justice to the writer, however, it must be admitted 
that he is, at least, aware of the ideal of health, but 
(p. 175) he thinks “the great majority,” under stress 
of obscure instinct, will always return to a craving for 
the abnormal type; and (p. 121) he denies that the 
disharmony in the mind of a genius results from excess 
of capacity in a particular direction. He does not seem 
to have paid sufficient attention to Goethe’s apercy 
that creative genius is liable to recurrent accesses of 
puberty, which would have simplified his rather tire. 
some disquisition on the ancient problem of genius 
and insanity. For he hardly defines the latter, but 
substitutes various pathological states. This attitude 
arises from his sociological approach. Genius and 
insanity are, in fact, two different states, which can 
co-exist in the same being. The Meryon who believed 
himself to be Christ held captive by the Pharisees was 
mad; the etcher who introduced the fantastic figures 
into the Collége Henri IV. and the Ministére de la 
Marine was inspired. Neither does Lange-Eichbaum 
consider the distribution of genius; his charts are very 
different from those that have lately appeared in these 
columns, and they are more reminiscent of the exploded 
phrenological vagaries of Spurzheim than anything 
else. 

A queer statement on p. 59 gives a key to the whole 
issue: “ We do not know of a single instance in which 
an architect has been genuinely venerated by very 
large numbers of persons as a genius.” A quantita- 
tive estimate! The greatest genius for the greatest 
number. God forbid! 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


THE REAL POE 


The Murder of Edgar Allan Poe. By J. A.T, 
Lloyd. Stanley Paul. 18s. 


Fo eighty years biographers have occupied them- 
selves in applying alternate layers of tar and white- 
wash to the character of Edgar Allan Poe. In this 
book Mr. Lloyd takes upon himself the task of 
scrubbing off some of these incrustations, analysing 
the tar, and laying a charge of murder against its 
supplier. He has whipped up a great lather in the 
process; but the removal of tar demands a more 
powerful re-agent than scented soap. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that the villain of the piece 
should have had so superbly melodramatic a name as 
Dr. Rufus Griswold, to the epithetical implications of 
which Mr. Lloyd falls an easy prey. The book is 
a tirade against this one man, to whose malign 
influence is ascribed, “in all human probability,” the 
whole of the misery which made up Poe’s unhappy 
life. 

Of Poe himself we have glimpses, illuminating 
enough, but blurred often by the tinted abundance of 
his apologist’s adjectives and quotations. Over each 
glimpse, be it of Poe fighting frustration, and the 
bottle, in the unlovely valley of American journalism, 
of Virginia, his wife, dying of consumption and want 
at twenty-four, of his distracted wanderings there- 
after until his death in an obscure Baltimore street, 
there is dragged, willy nilly, the shadow of “ the 
venomous Griswold,” “the devil Griswold.” Too 
often the shadow has to be justified, even to its 
manipulator, by the saving clauses of probability. 

“Not proven, my Lord!” 
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DENT 


CHRISTMAS LIST 


ERNEST RHYS: everyman remempers. 
The best-liked book of reminiscence since Roth- 
enstein’s Men and Memories. Illustrated. 12s. 6d.* 


ARTHUR SYMONS: wanoermnes. “The 


kind of book that Mr. Symons does supremel: 
well.” Observer. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


CAPT. JOHN YARDLEY: PaRERcom, 


OR EDDIES IN EQUATORIA. Foreword by L 
Allenby. Illustrated. 10s. 6d.* 


JOHN C. MOORE: rramprc 


waLes. “Mr. Moore becomes a most jovial com- 
panion.” Times Lit. Supp. Illustrated. 


FRANK GRAY : tramp: MEANING 


AND BEING. “ Astounding description.” Sun 
Times. Illustrated. 7s. rs 


JOHN SKELTON: tne comptere poems 
Modernized by Philip Henderson. Marbled cloth 
binding. 10s. 6d. 


PAUL BEKKER: wacner. “A 
book rich in suggestion and material for con- 
troversy.” British Weekly. 21s. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
First Illustrated Edition 


For this fine edition of w. H. HuUDSON’s auto- 
biography of his youth ERIC FITCH DAGLISH has 
done a series of superb wood-engravings and 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM has written a special 
Introduction. Ordinary edition, 


Large paper = with signed engraving, 50 
only for Britain. 84s. 


GIOTTO’S ASSISI FRESCOES 
In Full Colour 


The St. Francis frescoes at Assisi copied in 

crayons by EDITH M. COWLES and reproduced in 

full colour, with an Introduction by G. K. 

CHESTERTON. bound in portfolio 
orm 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK 
An Anthology for Moderns 


The first cheap edition of this jovial anthology by 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS and G. C. HESELTINE is now 
ready. “ As pretty a spell as ever conjured up the 
spirit of Christmas.” Spectator. “Hilarity for 
highbrows and lowbrows.” Time and Tide. 3s. 6d.* 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


“Our standard collection of popular classics,” A 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT describes it, 
vides a choice of 874 volumes of the world’s on 
books at everyman’s price—2s. each. There is 
also a special library binding at 3s. each, and over 
260 volumes are available in limp hand-grained 
leather at 4s. Descriptive lists post free.* 


All prices are net. Prospectuses of all 

q books marked*, together with a free copy 
of age quarterly journal, THE BOOK 


} had post free from J. M. 
Dent & E Sons, Ltd., 10, Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Harrap Gift=Books 


3% Illustrated Editions 
The Compleat Angler 


By Izaak Watton. With 12 plates in colour 
and many line-drawings by ArtHuR Rack- 
HAM. Introduction by Henry WILLIAMSON. 
Cloth, 15/-; Full Morocco, 25/- 
“Tt is difficult to say which of the illustra- 
tions is the most delightful, especially as 
they are all beautifully printed. The 
binding, too, is attractive.”—A pollo. 


Nicholas Nickleby 


By Cuartes Dickens. With 16 plates in 
colour by C. E. Brock. Printed in clear 
type on deckle-edge rag paper. 

Cloth, 15/-; Full Natural Roan, 25/- 


3% General Books 


Nelson 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON. Illustrated. 2nd 
Impression. 12/6. 
“ At last a perfect life has been written of 
one of the greatest of our national heroes 
. such a picture of him as has never been 
given before.”—J. C. Squrre (Observer). 


A History of Smoking 


By Count Cortr. Illustrated. 12/6. 

“Count Corti relates the whole story of the 
cult without the sentimentality which too 
often stains the literature of tobacco, and 
his book, which is of exceptional interest 
as a document of human tastes and habits, 
carries a lovely selection of old prints and 
pictures."-—Ivor Brown (Observer). 


3% New Series at an Economy Price 


Red Riband Library 


Recent successful illustrated books by 
famous authors, produced in every detail 
exactly as originally published, but at less 
than half-price. Now 5/- each 


ADVENTURES IN ARABIA (Among the 
Bedouins, Druses, Whirling Dervishes, 
and Yezidee Devil-Worshippers). By 
W. B. Seasroox, Author of Jungle 
Ways. 3rd Impression. Originally 12/6 

THE MAGIC ISLAND (Haiti and _ its 
Voodoo Practices). By W. B. Sga- 
BROOK, Author of Jungle Ways. 3rd 
Impression. Originally 12/6 

STAR-DUST IN HOLLYWOOD (The 
Truth about the Film City). By Jan 
and Cora Gorvon. 2nd Impression. 

Originally 12/6 


20,000 MILES IN A FLYING-BOAT (The 
Great Flight round Africa). By Sir 
Avan CosHam. 2nd Impression. 

Originally 10/6 
Prices are net. 
Illustrated Christmas Catalogue from 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 


39 Parker Street, W.C.2. 
(When applying mention this paper.) 
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CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
[First Notice] 


EN considering the literature for young 

people that has come in for review this Christ- 

mas, one outstanding impression strikes the reviewer. 
Treated as a whole, this literature is definitely higher 
in quality than it was this time last year; that it is 
scantier in quantity is not, therefore, a disappointment. 
But, as with all commodities when they have reached 
a pleasing standard of excellence, the demand for 
them is automatically stimulated—so far from hinting 
that we suffer at present from a glut of children’s 
books, we say that what we have of them are good— 
better than last year led us to hope—and that new 
aspirants will find plenty of room among the ranks 
of skilful authors who cater for children. There are 
two points to make while appealing for more and 
better books and congratulating authors who have won 
or kept their spurs this Christmas; one is, that they 
will be well advised and thanked who tackle the 
present dearth of good animal stories, fiction that deals 
informatively with mechanical invention, historical 
novels and biographies of all kinds; and the second 
is, that when catering for nursery readers, literary 
housekeepers do not shine. They rely upon an 
excellence of colour, illustration and book-binding to 
remedy deficiencies of text. We want some classics 
of the “ Strewl Peter” and “ The Book of Nonsense 
Limerick ” kind—last year’s equivalents were like this 
autumn’s—absent, though A. P. Herbert with his 
“Ballads for Broadbrows,” and the authors of ‘“‘ 1066 
And All That,” accomplished for older readers what 
their peers in skill have failed to provide this autumn. 
Beginning at the bottom of the age-scale in the 
nursery, there are five slim and charmingly illustrated 
books published by Basil Blackwell for 1s. 3d. each, 
“A Clean Sweep,” by Laurence Houseman, “ The 
Conceited Doll,” by Compton Mackenzie, “ The Parrot 
and the Cat,” by Algernon Blackwood, “ The Old 
Argo,” by L. A. G. Strong, and “ The Tramping 
Troubadour,” by Mabel Marlowe. This series is 
always very popular, and the authors who keep it 
going are favourites with the young listeners who are 
fortunate enough to have such stories read to them. 
“ Sumsense But Not Much,” by E. M. Jameson, and 
“ Animal, Vegetable or Mineral,” by Claude Flight, 
A.R.A., are two publications in verse from the Oxford 
University Press; the first volume is amusingly 
illustrated in colour, and the second in clever black 
and white pictures; the rhymes in both books if not 
of the simplicity that makes them easy for a child to 
learn by heart, are so amusing as to hold attention 
and give the delight that their authors counted upon; 
“ Sumsense ” is specially worthy of warm appreciation. 
“Cautionary Catches,” published by Basil Blackwell, 
2s. 6d., is a thin book of verse composed by the Head 
Master of Eton, Dr. Cyril Alington, and illustrated by 
Thomas Derrick; it will appeal to the small lady and 
gentleman concerned with their first Latin Primer, 
and is much too attractive to savour of “ Latin 
Without Tears,” though it might go far towards 
practising what that title preaches. From Elkin 
Matthews and Marrot comes “All Mary,” 5s., an 
intelligently told tale by Gwynedd Rae, illustrated 
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with clever animal sketches in pen and ink; this js 
one of the volumes that marks this Christmas q 
vintage year in children’s books. “The Wee Men 
of Ballywooden,” by Arthur Mason (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) is the story of what happened on the night of 
the big wind when Danny O’Fay’s thatched roof was 
stripped and the Wee Men were blown out of Bally- 
wooden, and of Coggety-Curry, another stormy night, 
when the Wee Men sailed in their ships to get back 
the wee fairy bag-pipes stolen from them by the 
rascally jackdaw. That popular authoress, Lilian 
Cheesman, whose first book was acclaimed a second 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” has written “ Peter and 
his Pals,” (Harrap, 5s.) and in this story sg 
charmingly told, reinforces her high reputation. “ The 
Rosy Cheeks Story Book,” published by Ward, Lock 
& Co., 2s. 6d., in the ‘“‘ Bumpy ” Book Series, is a most 
attractive volume, in large print with many pictures 
for small people, as, also, “ My Picture Book of 
Pets” from the same publisher at 1s. 6d. “ Hurrah 
for the O-Pom-Pom,” by Agnes Grozier Herbertson, 
published by Nelson, 3s. 6d., is a cheerful book of 
make-believe which has, to lend it valuable support, 
racy illustrations by George Morrow, whose goblins 
and ogres at any rate look worth believing in. “ The 
Smith Family,” by Mrs. H. C. Cradock, published 
by Nelson, 3s. 6d., is a story about a family of dolls, 
and should, with its illustrations, make a_ strong 
appeal to doll-lovers in the nursery. Published by 
Macmillan, 6s., and illustrated in colour, “ The 
Cuckoo Clock” is a reprint of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
popular story, and those of us who remember what 
we enjoyed “when we were very young” will be 
glad of an opportunity of providing our successors 
with our old favourite. A charming little story with 
the unpromising title of “The Hoojibahs and Mr. 
Robinson,” has been written by Esther Boumphrey 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.), but those who liked 
and remember this author’s “ The Hoojibahs,” will 
be glad to renew their hoojibah acquaintance. A new 
edition of Christopher Morley’s “I Know a Secret” 
is issued by Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d., and Rose Fyleman 
has added to her long list of publications by “ The 
Strange Adventures of Captain Marwhopple,” which 
Gertrude Lindsay has illustrated. “The Wonder 
World,” by Gwen Bourne, from Palmer, 5s., illus- 
trated by Harold Gaze, heads the little collection of 
Fairy Tale books available; this and the three 
following volumes are attractively got up and 
illustrated, and their contents are charmingly presented 
to imaginative children: ‘“ Pantomime Land,” Walker, 
2s. 6d., by Lily Wyndham, “ Through the Enchanted 
Wood,” by Hampden Gordon, and “ Into the Picture 
Screen, or the Time of Enchantment,” by Vera 
Wheatley—both from John Murray at 6s. each, and 
illustrated by Cora Paterson. 

There are only two books of Bible stories, which, 
considering the beautiful way in which these two 
examples are got up and illustrated, obviously leaves 
space in a field that merits filling. The famous illus- 
trations in “ Precious Gold” (Some Passages from 
the Holy Bible, published by the Religious Tract 
Society) by Harold Copping lend added value to this 
volume which sells for the amazingly low price of 
6s. “Children Who Knew Jesus,” by the Rev. W. J. 
May, illustrated rather charmingly by Roberta F. C. 
Wandby, succeeds this author’s previous publication 
“John Bunyan: The Pilgrim Preacher”; it sells 
for 3s. 6d., and should be ranked among the best 
books of Bible Stories told for children. H. G. Wells 
has provided two books of Floor Games in a volume 
of this name and a companion book called “ Little 
Wars ”—both published by J. M. Dent at 5s. each; 
the games suggested, which employ such paraphernalia 
as ships, Red Indians, forts, model railways, etc., are 
ingenious and absorbing. 

It is reassuring to find that adventure and school 
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CONSTABLE 
GIFT BOOKS 


For your young friends 


SIR BINGO WALKER 
By JAMES BRIDIE. Illustrated by GILBERT 
RUMBOLD. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 7s. 6d. 
COME HITHER An Anthology. 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. 10s. 6d, 


THE LOG OF THE ARK 
By K. WALKER and G. M. BOUMPHREY. 3s. 6d. 


PROGRESS 


attractive edition. With introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 5s. 


For your “ grown-up” friends 


MANON LESCAUT 
Translated by HELEN WADDELL, 15s. 


PHILINE 
Unpublished Fragments from AMIEL’S Journal. 


THE TALE OF TWO LOVERS 


A 15th century best seller. 10s. 6d. 
FLAMENCA 

A famous 13th cemtury French romance. 10s. 6d. 
DAWN 

By THEODORE DREISER. 10s. 
MORE ESLAYS OF LOVE AND 
VIRTUE 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 7s. 6d. 


For your “ special” friends 


SHAW TERRY LETTERS 


Superbly ange he on fine paper, bound in green 
buckram ( 5 gns. 


RACECOURSE ne HUNTING 
FIELD 
Containing “The Doncaster St. r,” 1827, by 
Sir Francis Hastin Deri, and “ Melton in 1830, 4 
tributed to Bernal O Osborne. 
an and Notes by SAMUEL 


1 8vo. With drawi: in colour 
by LESLEY BLANCH, 21s. 


SURTEES ON FISHING 


By Rev. GORDON TIDY. Hand-coloured fecsianies 
engravings (500 copies) 


MARRYAT’S “PETER SIMPLE” 
Coloured Pilates. 2 vols. 42s. 


SCHNITZLER’S “‘FRAULEIN ELSE” 
Coloured Drawings by DONIA NACHSHEN. 3is. 64. 


For almost any of your friends 
SHAW TERRY LETTERS 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 21s. 
PAVLOVA: Genius of the Dance 

By WALFORD HYDEN. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
SAVOY COCKTAIL BOOK 

Illustrated by GILBERT RUMBOLD. 7s. 6d. 
THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 

By ANDRE L. SIMON. (2nd Edition) 7s. 6d, 
THE BOOK OF THE INN 

By THOMAS BURKE. 7s. 6d. 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 
By HELEN WADDELL. (5th printing.) ais. 


THE STRICKEN DEER 


By Lord DAVID CECIL. 15s. 
THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 
By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 7s. 6d. 
All prices net. 


ORANGE ST. 


s—-GERMAINE DE STAEL— 


R. McNAIR WILSON 
(15s.) 


“ The first thorough biography of Madame de Stael 
and it is admirable” Desmond MacCarthy. 


“ Brilliant and delightful . What an entertaining 
book it is” Spectator. 


“ This striking book” Times Lit. Supp. 


“ Scholarly, penetrating . vastly entertaining” 
Edith Shackleton. 


witty and 


“ Remarkable character sketches 
entertaining” The Times. 


FOTHERGILL 
OMNIBUS 


18 stories on the same plot by famous authors 
(8s. 6d.) 


“ They are all brilliant” Gerald Gould. 


“ Fascinating volume of endless variety” 

Sylvia Lynd. 
“ Startlingly new, interesting and original ” 

Ralph Straus. 


Lies WORST OF LOVE 


HUGH KINGSMILL 
(7s. 6d.) 
“ Malice untempered by charity . . a very good 


entertainment . . witty and penetrating com- 
ments” Times Literary Supp. 


“Love has got to go . . ridicule is a powerful 


weapon . . Love tropes of past generations in the 
hands of Mr. Kingsmill have an air of singular 
idiocy” Times (leading article). 


DEATH ON 
PACK ROAD 


HENRY ANDOVER 


(7s. 6d.) 


“ Far above the ruck of detective ls” Punch. 


“ Really brilliant’ Liverpool Post. 


THE SPY NET 


ARED WHITE 


(7s. 6d.) 
The greatest Secret Service story ever written 


“No one who wants thrills should miss this . . 
awiftly and admirably told” Morning Post. 


“ Thrilling episodes of the War . absorbing excite- 
ment and suspense” Bristol Times. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE———a 
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stories are more lively than ever and that material for 
them seems to have presented itself to authors with a 
new and shining face and a fairly ample form 
supporting it. Quite apart, for example, from the 
pif effective jackets of “The Girls’ Own Annual” 
and “ The Boys’ Own Annual” (both published by the 
R.T.S. at 12s. 6d. each) the contents of these two 
enormous books are as_ varied, thrilling and 
absorbing as ever. Each of these books must 
constitute a very handsome Christmas present, and 
givers who choose to bestow them need not hesitate 
for fear of their reception being a cold one; 
sophistication may be many a reader’s trouble, but 
these “Own Annuals” will surely cure it. The 
“Oxford Annual for Boys,” a sister volume “ For 
Girls,” another “ For Scouts,” a fourth “For Tiny 
Folks,” and a fifth “ For Children,” are so well intro- 
duced by former volumes from the Oxford University 


. Press that the only relevant comment to make is that 


Christmas would not be Christmas for very many 
children without these Annuals for which 5s. and 
3s. 6d. are the prices. Issued from the Fleetway 
House, price 6s., is “ The Schoolgirls Own Annual, 
1932,” for the schoolgirl between ten and sixteen; 
this and the following annual will be acclaimed as 
up-to-standard representatives of old favourites— 
“The Playbox Annual, 1932,” issued from the offices 
of “The Playbox Annual,” Fleetway House, 6s., is 
for children between six and twelve years old. 
Issued by the Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, 
for 6s., is “The New Zoo Annual,” which shows 
zoo animals, birds and wild-life generally, presented 
by well-known writers and nature photographers in a 
manner that will appeal to children—and their 
parents as well. 


| | Give These to your Friends! 
GREAT LOVE SCENES 


FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE 
selected and edited by 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


Selections from the greatest writers from Shake- 
speare to Galsworthy have been chosen for their 
superlative beauty and charm. Beautifully pro- 
duced in ledura binding with graceful blocking 
and English gold lettering. Washed and 7 /6 

NET. 


brushed edges and printed on very attrac- 


tive paper 
E COMPANION VOLUME TO 


GREAT COMIC SCENES 


FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE 


selected and edited by 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


' From Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley—the greatest 
English writers have been laid under contribution 
for their most humorous scenes. The book is 
beautifully printed, and bound in dark green and 
gold, with a dainty coloured frontispiece 7 /6 

NET. 


by Dudley Tennant 


Obtainable from all Bookseliers or direct from 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
F 36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


“The Jolly Book for Boys” and “ The Jolly Book 
for Girls” are 1931 successors of their popular fore- 
runners; their stories of games, school life, sport ang 
adventure are well told and illustrated; Nelson 
publishes them and sells them at 3s. 6d. each. “The 
Chummy Book” from the same publisher at 3s. 6¢, 
is for younger children and contains verse, stories, 
and coloured and plain pictures. “The Woman’s 
Magazine Annual” (R.T.S.), for 12s. 6d., used to be 
issued under the title of “The Girls’ Own Annual,” 
but owing to the revival of the monthly issue of 
“The Girls’ Own Paper,” a complete change of 
contents has been made in that Annual Volume. 

In coming to the animal stories which we have 
already regretted to be so few, there is a small 
which covers a wide field, since each example stands 
in its own grounds. For the very young there js 
“No Nose at the Show,” a book of verses by E. V, 
Lucas about No Nose Peke, published by Methuen’s 
for 2s. 6d., with almost inspired illustrations by 
Persis Kirmse; this littlke volume makes an ideal 
present for nursery owners of Pekingese dogs. “ My 
Dog Pompey,” by C. B. Poultney, 3s. 6d., Methuen’s, 
is for slightly older readers who possess or own toa 
weakness for Sealyhams; it is a record of the every- 
day doings and thoughts of a lively little dog; Pompey 
is the hero who appeared for over a year in stories 
published in the “ Daily Sketch,” and is the kind 
of canine gentleman who makes you want to get a 
dog or else to understand your own better. “Rh 
of Flood and Field,” by Patrick R. Chalmers, 
published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, 15s., is a 
collection of verses to do with hoof and claw, feather 
and fin, and has a particularly charming little descant 
on “A Thames Trout” which should delight the 
fishing enthusiast half-way between ten years old and 
twenty. A really interesting bit of work which has 
evidently been competently and interestingly handled 
is a 6s. book from Methuen’s by Rowland Johns, 
“Lucky Dogs.” This well-known author of animal 
books writes informatively about Royalty’s favourite 
dogs and the canine friends of dancers, composers, 
authors and actors, so that his book is really a com- 
prehensive anthology of dogs and famous dog-owners. 
“Big Enough,” by Will James (Scribners, 8s. 6d) 
is the story of a cow-boy and his cow-horse, and 
deserves to rank as one of the few really great horse 
stories in the English language—though the author 
has achieved this fame already in his previous novels, 
“Smoky” and “Lone Cowboy.” A really exciting 
story is provided by Svend Fleuron in his “ Flax, 
Police Dog” (Eyre & Spottiswoode), 8s. 6d.; the 
story of a great and loyal-hearted dog, his achieve- 
ments, intelligence and faithfulness, is sympathetically 
but not sentimentally related here. The Studio 
Painting Series presents a book of “ Horse Stories,” 
5s., in eight coloured plates by world-famous painters; 
each one of these is well worth framing for nursery 
or study decoration. Because of their excepti 
charm, three little volumes of animal stories have 
been saved to form a group of their own. The first 
is “Remember Mrs. Munch,” by Gerald Bullett 
(Heinemann, 5s.), the second is “ The Great Adven- 
ture of Hare,” by Allison Uttley—a more than 
charming little volume for very young people, and 
“ Bubble and Squeak,” by Harry Golding, in the New 
Little Wonder Book Series, Ward, Lock & Co., 1s. 6d., 
amusingly illustrated by Thomas Maybank. 

Among the books for school-girl readers is one 
from the Oxford Press of a popular kind. “The 
Readheads” (by Josephine Elder, 5s.), is a character 
study of four red-headed girls and a _red-headed 
mistress at the Addington High School, and _ their 
reactions on each other. After many ups and downs 
and frays and truces, they find that they can make a 
strong team by joining forces and becoming fri 
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GIFT BOOKS 


AHistory of Prior Park College 
and its Founder, Bishop Baines 


By the Rev. Brother Rocue, B.A. 
A story of noble ideals and heroic strivings. 


Demy 8vo. 320 15/- and 
eathe 


Evolution and Theology: 


The Problem of Man’s Origin 


By the Rev. E. C. Messencer, Ph.D. 


| This book is the result of much research and contains 
material not found in any other work. 


Demy 8vo. 308 pp. 12/6. 


The English Cardinals 


With some account of those of other English 
speaking countries. 


By G. C. HEsELtINe. 
Cr. 8vo. 207 pp. 5/-. 


St. Hugh of Lincoln 


By JoserH CLayTon. 


A bi hy of the Founder of England’s most 
beautiful Cathedral 


Cr. 8vo. 237 pp. 6/-. 


The Eucharist 


From the French of Raout Ptus, S.J. 


This book contains all that the layman needs to 
know of the theology of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Post 8vo. 94 pp. 3/6. 


|More Memories and Musings 


By the 
Rt. Rev. Assot Str Davip Hunter-Brarr, O.S.B. 


A second series of this famous Catholic writer’s 
I short talks on men and things. 


Cr. 8vo. 285 pp. 7/6. 


Selected Poems of 
Alice Meynell 


With a note by Wilfrid Meynell. 3/6. 


Lonely Traveller 


A Novel, by Doreen Situ. 
Author of “ Quest” and “ East Wind.” 


| With charm and sympathy the author describes the 
events which lead Virginia to her destiny. 


Cr. 8vo. 350 pp. 7/6. 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS LIST 


| BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, i10. 


43 NEWGATE STREET, E.C.1 
and 129 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
There is no more authoritative Encyclopaedia published 
10 vols. Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 
Dr. Bulloch, in the Sunday Times, writes: “ Priding myself 
with a fairly extensive | edge of books of reference, I have 
no hesitation in sa * Chambers’s ’ is out of sight the best 


yin; 
book of the kind I keg What I don’t know is how people 
can get on it.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Editiom. 3 vols. Cloth, = net; half-Morocco, £6 net. 

A_ History Critical and raphical of Authors in the 
English tongue from the Earliest imes to the Present Day, with 
qoctinens of their writings. Illustrated with 300 portraits and 
‘acsimiles. 


CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


New Edition. 1,006 Pages. Cloth, 15/- net; half-Morocco, 30/- net. 
Dealing with many thousand of celebrities of all nations, from 

the remotest times to the present day; with copious biblio- 

graphies amd pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
With attractive dust covers in colour, and charmingly illustrated. 


THREE JOLLY CADETS 
By ESCOTT LYNN 6&/- net 
A Tale of the Royal Military Academy 
THE TARLETONS IN BRITTANY 


y MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net 
The story of a FOR which is DO of —" and adventure 
FIGH T 1 


NG FOR FREED 


A story of the Tirol 


DEB OF SEA HOUSE 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 3/6 net 
Girls will be pleased to renew acquaintance with “ Deb” 
D’ARCY MINOR 
By D. STAPLETON. 3/6 net 
A tale of St. Martin’s 


THE CHALET SCHOOL AND JO 
By E. M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net 
“Jo” has established herself as a firm favourite with all who 
have followed the fortunes of the Chalet School 
BRIONY—CALLED “ SQUIBS” 


By ANNE MACDONALD. 32/6 net 
A fascinating story for the younger people 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD 
FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF THEIR 


NAMES 
By GARETH H. BROWNING 
First series, 10/6 net; Second Series, 10/6 net. Each with 
30, full- -page ilustrations in colour by M. LLARD. 
“The coloured plates are alone worth much more than the 
price of the book.”—Scottish Country Life. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 


By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 325/- net 
With introduction by Sir J. petee. THOMSON and 132 
drawings in colour by GEORGE RANKIN 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 


. M. BORASTON. 7/6 net 

With a simple method of ide cation. Contains 91 coloured 

pines, representing 139 birds, and the Eggs of ALL the British 
reeding 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


y H. MORTIMER BATTEN 7/6 net 
by WARWICK REYNOLDS 


VICTORIANS ALL! 


By FLORA MASSON. s/¢ net 

A volume of delightful personal reminiscences of Dickens, 

Thackeray, os yle, Browning, Florence Nightingale, R. L. 
Stevensor, and other great Victorians 


NOTABLE NOVELS 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 
By MAURICE WALSH, fie os net 
The Spectator says: “One of the freshest books it 
been our joy to read.” 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net 
Dear Mr. Walsh,—“ I am enamoured of your book, and stop 
to give you three cheers.” —Yours 
(Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net 
Punch says: —‘“ A story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38, Scho Square, LONDON, W.1; and EDINBURGH 


KER. 3/6 net 
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“SATURDAY” WOMEN 


PREPARING THE GUEST ROOM 


By Mary SEaton 


One likes to think of friends who will come to 

stay and of their pleasure in the things around 
them. It is sometimes difficult not to select, as a 
matter of course, one’s own favourite colours and 
accessories, but one tries to imagine how every detail 
will look to the eyes of others; for this is a room 
which must please everybody. 

Everything must be in harmony—restful colours 
and comfortable furniture. Cream walls with a 
faintest hint of sunshine yellow are warm-looking yet 
unobtrusive, and I would suggest a ceiling washed in 
ivory, and woodwork of a deep tan shade. A soft 
brown Wilton carpet running right up to the walls 
would provide a good background to chair covers of 
blue slub repp shot with amber and a bed coverlet of 
mistily blended colourings, with blue and yellow pre- 
dominating and here and there a faint touch of flame. 
A parchment shade over the lamp, edged with three 
lines of blue, yellow and flame, would complete a 
charming scheme, which could be continued in such 
pleasing additions as flame coloured candles in blue 
with amber candlesticks, blue cushions piped with 
flame, and yellow screening curtains inside longer ones 
repeating the colours of the bed coverlet. All the 
blues and yellows should be soft in tone, and the 
contrasting touches of flame quite infrequent. 


Bone ISHING the guest room is a happy task. 


No guest can be comfortable if drawers and cup-. 


Your Friends 


There are no gifts more me. 
more permanently useful than Parker 
Duofold Pens, Pencils, or Pen 
Stands. Gay in appearance with 
greater ink capacity than other pens, 
unbreakable barrel, hidden filler and 
guaranteed for 25 years’ efficient 
writing service! These are only a 
few of the advantages which have 
made Parker Duofold the finest 
writing equipment in the world. 

Pens 42/-; er Fa 21/-; Pencils to 
match, 21/-; 17/6; 15/:; 12/6. Pen Stands 

from 10/6 ea 


POST TO-DAY! 
To THE SMALL BOOKSHOP LTD., 
.. Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1 


Please send by return complete Christmas 
Gift List. ~ 
Name 
Address 


boards are full of the family belongings. But it is 
sometimes difficult to be a perfect hostess and 
surrender a whole suite to the use of the guest room. 
On the other hand, it is unforgiveable to put there 
odd pieces of unwanted furniture which obviously 
were never meant to stand together. So why not 
solve the problem by selecting two or three simple 
pieces and painting them to tone with the other colours 
in the room? This is very easy to do, and a plain 
chest of drawers or table can look very attractive 
with a narrow line of contrasting colour, which is 
painted on after the first coat has dried. 

Quite three-quarters of the comfort offered by a 
room depends upon the bed and its coverings. A plain 
wooden bedstead is quite suitable, but the spring must 
be a good one, while I think two mattresses are always 
necessary. The under one need not be very good, 
but the top one is ideal when made of hair. Two 
pounds will buy a luxurious mattress, and I advocate 
never spending less than six shillings on a pillow. 
Pillows are stuffed with a variety of fillings, all 
excellent in their way, but the more one pays the 
better one is satisfied, for a flat, flabby or unresisting 
pillow often prevents sleep. It is better to have too 
many blankets than too few, for many people are 
eccentric about the large number of blankets they 
must have! An eiderdown is a great comfort, and 
nice ones can now be bought for a guinea. 

A dainty addition is provided by sheets in a soft 
pastel shade. These can be bought in really exquisite 
tints, and will wash innumerable times. Embroidered 
sheets are also fresh and charming. New designs 
and colours are introduced from time to time; but 
my favourite is still a plain white, hemstitched sheet, 
the turn-over at the top decorated with slender 
clusters of yellow daffodils with green leaves. Most 
embroidered sheets are now sold in sets, with pillow 
slips to match. 

The dressing-table needs careful consideration. 
See that it stands in a good light and that a chair or 
stool is placed in front. If you are having a woman 
friend to stay, charming, individual trifles can be 
placed on it which will betoken real care, real taste. 
For a man you must choose business-like accessories. 


| He will be grateful for shaving papers, aspirin and 


health salts. 

Make sure that your cupboard is well-stocked with 
hangers and shoe trees. And let one of the chairs 
be a really cosy arm-chair. Even the most affable 
guest likes to steal off some time during the day to 
enjoy a few moments of solitude, or to muse away 
. jae after the rest of the household is in 

ed. 

See that your guest is comfortable in even the 
smallest details. There should be a small table beside 
the bed with a jug of water, a glass and a tin of 
biscuits. And if the electric light switch is far from 
the bed, place a candle or electric torch within reach. 

Books can add great joy to a holiday, so select 
those you think will really interest your friend, and 
place them on the bedside table. Study her taste, 
and also add an odd volume of biography or history 
and perhaps the latest thriller. People on holiday will 
often read a book too long, too rare or frankly too 
frivolous for ordinary times! And place a reading 
lamp near by. Lighting, beauty, comfort—all must 
be considered, and you will be repaid by the knowledge 
that your guest is really content to be beneath your 
exceptional roof. 
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“Who buys British?” 


The country is united in a determination to win through to 
better times again. It waits only for a clear signal. 


Unemployment signals “Buy British” 
We have been too ready to buy goods carelessly, without 


asking where they come from. We must think first of 
our own workers. 


The Trade Balance signals “Buy British” 


We have been buying from abroad more than we can afford. 
We must spend less abroad and more at home. 


How will you answer these signals? 


Flash back the answer that will send the country full speed 
ahead to employment and prosperity. 


“We buy British” 


ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
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COMPETITIONS 


ACROSTIC.—505. 


Last OF OUR THIRTY-SEVENTH QUARTER. 


Closing date: First Post, Thursday, December 10.) 


Two NAMES FOR WELL-KNOWN NORTHERN CONSTELLATION ; 
YEAR IN, YEAR OUT, WE SEE IT AT ITS STATION. 


Picked politicians, slender stem within. 

Be still, be quiet, don’t make such a din! 

For supper, Tommy, you shall have a plateful. 
Disgusting, sickening, altogether hateful. 

A period at his heart, he sets men free. 

All humankind, including you and me. 

Who bears it may be called a man of mark. 

Its core is carnage: well it may be dark. 

From one-wheeled vehicle remove the shaft. 
Muddle-brained, dunderheaded, three parts daft. 
From parson’s headgear what stands first must go. 
Poured out where topers let the Rhine wine flow. 


SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC.—No. 503. 


1A Vv A 1. “His hand prevailed against Cushan- 
rishathaim.”—Judges iii. 10. 

O thnie L* “Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath 
the Bough 

F astnes S_ A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse, and 
O pera-cloa K Thou 

F r Og Beside me singing in the Wilderness, 
ailif Wilderness were Paradise enow. 
MAR KHAYYAM. 


Acrostic No. 503—The winner is “Shrub,” Mrs. Robert 
Bush, Beathwaite, mr. Kendal, Westmorland, who has 
selected as her prize “Gardens in America,” by Marion Cran, 
published by Herbert Jenkins and reviewed in our columns 
on November 21 under the title “A Continent of Gardens.” 
Five other competitors chose this book, twelve named “The 
Bluebird’s Flight,” ten “One Man’s Road,” eight “The 
Terror in Europe,” seven “The History of the Maya,” &c. 


Atso Correct.—A.E., Mrs. Robt. Brown, Ruth Carrick, 
Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Estela, E. J. Fincham, Fossil, 
Iago, Junius, Madge, Martha, J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, 
N. O. Sellam, Rand, Shorwell; Sisyphus, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


One Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, Buns, 
Miss Carter, C.C.J., E. H. Coles, Cyril E. Ford, Jeff, Miss 
Gladys Lamont, Mrs. Lole, Theodore D. Lowe, A. M. W. 
Maxwell, Lady Mottram, Peter, F. M. Petty, Rabbits, 
Robinsky, St. Ives, Taddo, Tyro. 


Two LicHts Wronc.—Bimbo, Boris, Charles G. Box, Maud 
Crowther, Penelope, Stucco, E. Moulsdale Williams, Mrs. 
Violet G. Wilson. All others more. 


Light 7 baffled 19 solvers; Light 5, 11; Lights 2 and 6, 9; 
Light 9, 6; Light 3, 2. 


— No. 502.—One Light Wrong: Mrs. Curry, Cyril 
ord. 


Madge and Fossil—I allowed Imperial, though somewhat 
reluctantly, as International is more comprehensive if taken 
in its widest sense. 


Stucco.—Many thanks for note; I hope you will soon be 


RHYMING CROSS WORD—XVI. 
(“ LIBRA ”) 


By 


S20 / 


quite well. 


iD 


As this week’s puzzle is rather easy, we have omitted 
Afrit’s rhymes, and ask our readers to supply a selection of 
their own, a triple rhyme for each verse. 

We offer the usual prize of any book reviewed or adver- 
tised in the current issue of the Saturpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, for the best selection accompanied 
by a correct solution of the Cross Word; or for the solution 
first opened containing Afrit’s own selection, whichever is 


the better. 
CLUES. 


Note.—The mark / after a number means that the word 
for which it stands has been divided between two or more 
words of the verse. Reversed clues are prefixed by R. 
The letters in the square refer to the verse in which 
clue appears. 


WHISPERS FROM WHIPSNADE. 
(After “The Walrus and the Carpenter.”) 


A 
The 17 and the 22 walked through the 16——; 
They uttered R26a-d sobs to see the 2-s so bare and —; | 
“Such 18,” they both exclaimed, “ R7-t 39a-ly cause ——! 
B 
“45 seven maids with seven cops 47-ed to play ——, 
“T think,” the 22 remarked, “the 23-24-25-s of the —— 
Would la two maids apiece!” — and gave a wild —. 
The 17 said, “It’s very t-36d that asinine you ——, 
B-29/-s you’re such a 11, you can’t be j-28; 
45 you could be more self-R8-ssed, 1-R48/-ten would you —! 
D 
“Your voice is not en-ld-ing: it’s as 30-43 as can ——; 
13-ay learn to modulate it with a gr-38-ter 44; 
In you cacophony 41 the place of ——.” 
E 
They strolled with arms 14, t-27 they spied a-3/-ty —; 
“Let’s sit a -10-t,” the 17 said, “I want to 36a my ——; 
If only we were 35, we shouldn’t feel the ——!” 
F 
The 17 wiped his 40-s and said, “It’s time for 42 to — 
Of leopards, 20-ians, of fire-15 and ——, 
And whether cooks use 6 when the spinach is in ——. 
G 
“Tt’s time for 42 to 4 in witty d-21 
Our views on current topics, such as 33-s (ancient ——), 
And whether p-R37-y 5-s appeal to ——.” 
H 
“ How is it,” said the 22, “that Fortune st-27 —— 
To 19 12-s (that is, to ruddy 39d-46) 
More lucrative appointments than she does to ——?” 


J 
“My 32,” the 17 said, “is very 31-ch and R26d-en: 
It’s time I s-R34 my hook, for if the aldermen get ——, 
They'll issue 9, and 27/ end in the ——!” 
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“VIRGO” SOLUTION AND NOTES. 


Across—1, Umslopogas; (“Alan Quatermain” ); 11, Pate 
(Ps. vii. 16.) ; 12, Langley “ Black Dwarf”), langlay; 14, Hurt 
“Locksley Hall,” 53); 16, Eme; 17, Ore; 18, Sprawl (rev.); 
19, Lenox (E. N. Westcott) ; 22-15-26, Ae-ra-te; 23, Ait, tia-ra; 
24.63, Stereopti-con; 27-28-29 Ta-nn-er (Acts ix. 43); 30r, 
Ovire, (bovine; 32, Tabard; 36-27, Ri-ta; 37, Episterna; 
38, Earthpea; 40 (Plag)uy, (g)uy; 41, Colt; 42, Looms; 45, 
Daphne (Ovid, “ Metam,” i. &c.); 48, Ariel (“ Tempest,” I. 2); 
51, Eda (city); 52, Sam; 54, Dra(conic); 55, Bella (“Our 
Mutual Friend”), bella (donno), bella (rmine); 57, Endear ; 
59, Altitude, latitude; 61, Ty(polite); 63, Con; 62, Taenioid ; 
64, Eirenicon. 

Down—1, Upholsterer (A farce, 1758); 2, Mauretania 
(“Othello”): 3, Strene; 4, Let; 5-8-9, Pl-ag-al; 6, Oarlap; 
7, Gnaweth (Zeph. iii. 3); 10, Sempiternum; 13, Yesterdays 
(“ Macbeth,” V. 5); 16, Era; 20-25, Or(i)on; 21, Xenophon 
(“Anabasis”); 31. Vetch; 32, Test (rev.), tset-se; 33, Atala, 
(C)atala(n); 34-35, Be-ar; 39, Plea; 43-44, Or-oide; 45, Debate 
(“2Henry iv,” IV. 4); 46, Adelai(de); 47, Palter; 49, Areato; 
50, Larynx; 52, Satin, 53, Medic(i); 56, Line; 60r, (P)iou(s). 

RESULT OF RHYMING CROSS WORD.—XV. 

The winner is Mr. C. C. C. Kenrick, Lindsay Lodge, West- 
gate-on-Sea, Kent, who has chosen as his prize “ Gardens 
in America,” by Marion Cran (Herbert Jenkins, 10s. 6d.). 


LXL 


Tue Saturpay Review offers a prize of Two Guineas for 
the best Christmas Carol submitted. 

The entries should be accompanied by a coupon. The 
closing date of this competition will be Monday, December 
21, and the results will be announced in January. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION LVI. 
JUDGE’S REPORT. 
(Recording Angel and General Election.) 

Most readers who took part in this competition were of 
opinion that the Kecording Angel viewed the late General 
kiection wiih criucal eyes. Inimsiree thought he had been 
roped into the “ail against Labour” movement, but, as she 
imagined Mr. Liuyd George on the same side, she does not 
seem to be a reuable authority. Olid Trident, writing of 
“traitors bought wiih red goid,” also assumed that the 
angelic host supported the National Government. Every- 
body else, however, agreed that the seraphic scribe was as 
impartial as a returning oilicer. Lamsiton, indeed, made him 
out to be righieously indignant wich all concerned, and Ciel 
represented him as awaiuing good markes to Guy Fawkes, 
but the more general idea was that he had been gazing on 
the whole show in a mocd beiween amusement and boredom. 
Along these tues, Aries was good, though her rhyming was 
better than her poiitical knowledge. Stubbs showed she 
had a firmer grasp of ihe general situation, and would have 
had the prize if she had not wantonly exceeded the length 
limit by two lines. As things are, benwiper must be pro- 
claimed the winner. Two guineas will perhaps console him 
a little ior the weary days he must have speat while his 
fellow mortals were joyously making fools of themselves. 


PRIZE POEM. 

These humans weary me. This trite affair 
They call a General Election, Pah! 

See how they run from central offices, 
The Nabob of the masses in his car, 
That turnip-faced fellow like a hog, 
The leader who (in one) is Gog Magog. 

One thunders thus, a second says he lies, 

A third cousigns them both to deepest hell; 
And trom the mélange now there doth arise 
Another, with another tale to tell. 
The people running wildly here and there 

Will piuck in vain the wheat stalk from the tare. 
The human voice (that of the male I mean) 

Is bad enough, when used to full extent, 
But added to it is the woman scream 
And gross loud speaker to the scene hath lent 
A wild chaotic discord. Thou, my pen, 
Must write each word, depict each noise—again. 
Disharmouy abates and whirring wheels 
Hum round with hot, exhausted passengers; 
Then on the scene peace (from exhausuon) steals, 
This is the end. For the next one, who cares 

ave [ who must record each silly action 
Of this and that and every other faction. 

Penwiper. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


the safest, most profitable and patriotic investment to-day. 
Write, cali or ‘phone (Ambassador 1023) for Invest- 
ment Bocklet and Baience Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
New Magnet House, Harrow Road, London, W.2 


Will you please help 


their dream to come true? 


T all times, in all ways, the Salvation 
Army is seeking to aid the needy. 
This Christmas promises to be a lean one 
for the poor. Bare cupboards .and empty 
fireplaces will cause much sorrow and hard- 
ship. Will you please make the Salvation 
Army your channel of blessing this 
Christmastide. The smallest gift will send 
cheer into some poverty-stricken home. 
Please send it NOW to: 


GENERAL EDWARD J. HIGGINS, 
THE 


SALVATION ARMY 


\ 101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C4. 
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Lombard Street, Wednesday 


Despite all the inspired statements as to the special 
causes of the latest sharp dip in the value abroad of 
the £ sterling, it cannot be dismissed as unimportant. 
The fall that had already occurred did not suffice to 
check the abnormal importation of certain goods from 
abroad, and the imposition of 50 per cent. import 
duties on certain of these goods failed to prevent the 
further sharp fall in sterling. So far the fall in the 
external value of the £ has not been accompanied 
by a rise in the cost of living in this country, but it 
is doubtful whether the internal purchasing power 
can withstand much longer so heavy a depreciation in 
the external value. All the more urgent is it, there- 
fore, that we should reduce our adverse trade balance 
as quickly and as drastically as possible. The selling 
of‘ sterling, of course, is only partly due to anxiety 
as to its future course. It is, in fact, not so much a 
flight from the £ as a forced liquidation by foreign 
countries which, because of their own necessities, are 
obliged to convert their sterling holdings into foreign 
currencies. International co-operation is, in fact, still 
an important, if not a vital, factor in alleviating the 
world’s trade and financial troubles. 


EXCHANGE INSTABILITY 


It is obvious that stabilization of the £ cannot be 
expected for some time to come and we must still 
face the possibility of more or less violent fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange. This means that a 
speculative element is still imparted to fixed-interest 
investments by the exchange factor while, from the 
same cause, an element of insurance against loss is 
imparted to “equity” shares, which represent 
tangible property and trading goodwill and not merely 
obligations to pay amounts of sterling. This 
seemingly paradoxical reversal of the normal order 
of things can, however, scarcely be regarded by holders 
of “equity” shares with unmixed satisfaction, as an 
unstable exchange must sooner or later exert a dis- 
turbing effect on internal, as well as international, trade. 


MATURING CERTIFICATES 


We ought to hear shortly how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to deal with the £150,000,000 
of Savings Certificates due for repayment next March. 
This is the outstanding balance of the first series of 
certificates, which were on sale from February 1916 to 
March 1922. They were originally issued to mature 
after a maximum period of five years, subsequently 
extended to ten years, and eventually to a period 
ending in March 1932, irrespective of the date of sale. 
For the whole of the first five-year period the accumu- 
lated interest was 4s. 6d. on the original sale price of 
15s. 6d. For the second five-year period it was 6s. on 
the £1 value attained at the end of the first five years. 
After ten years from the date of sale, simple interest 
accumulated at only ls. a year on 26s. It is under- 
stood than an offer will be made to allow a continuance 
of certificates after next March. The terms have still 
to be disclosed but they will presumably have to be 
at least as good as those applying to the third series 
now on sale, which over a period of ten years will 
receive 8s. on every 16s. invested. 
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NEW CAPITAL FIGURES 


November is usually a month of increased actiyj 
in the new issue market, and this year it has proved 
no exception to the rule. The activity is, however, 
only relative for, according to the compilation of the 
Midland Bank, the total of the month amounted to 
only £4,409,000. While this is double that raised 
during October and more than treble the total for 
September it is not much more than a fifth of the 
figure for November of last year, and is smaller than 
that of any November since the war. The year will 
certainly go down to posterity as being a singularly 
quiet one in this respect. For the eleven months to 
November 30, the total amount of capital raised in 
this country was less than £86,000,000, of which only 
£9,246,000 was for foreign countries. Outside the 
United Kingdom India has been the chief borrower, 
with a total of nearly 22} millions to her credit. 


PROSPEROUS PROVISIONS 


The declaration by the International Tea Company's 
Stores of an interim ordinary dividend of 12 per cent, 
the same as for each of the past two years, must be 
gratifying to the shareholders. When the accounts 
for 1930 were published in July it was found that 
the progress made in recent years had continued and 
that a profit balance equal to 45.6 per cent. had been 
earned on the ordinary capital of 14 millions. The 
dividend of 30 per cent. was repeated for the third 
consecutive year and in addition to placing £50,00 
to the ordinary reserve an allocation of £100,000 was 
made to a dividend equalization fund. The main- 
tenance of the interim dividend this year is an 
indication that the company continues to do well. 


CABLES AND WIRELESS 


Although the receipts of Imperial & International 
Communications, Ltd., the wireless-cable merger, still 
leave much to be desired, the latest returns suggest 
that the corner is being turned. Sooner or later, | 
expect to see another upward twist in the stocks of 
Cables & Wireless Ltd., the holding company, which, 
however, must still be regarded as a speculation rather 
than an investment. Indeed, the junior stocks can 
hardly be regarded as more than a gamble. The 5 
per cent. preference stock is quoted at about 52, at 
which, on the basis of the full dividend, the yield 
is over 10 per cent. The “B” stock, standing at 
104 does not seem likely to get any return for some 
years to come. There is, doubtless, ground for much 
of the criticism levelled against the concern and 
especially against the optimism that was expressed by 
its sponsors in the market. On the other hand, the 
fact that the world slump followed closely on the 
formation of the combine was the main factor in its 
disappointing early results. 

TAuRUS 


WE much regret that through a printer’s error two 
words were transposed in the last Lonpon & 
LANCASHIRE advertisement on this page which gave 
an entirely erroneous meaning. The reputation of 
the Lonpon & LANCASHIRE is, of course, so W 
known that the transposition must have been obvious 
to oo readers. The corrected advertisement appears 
below. 


THE LONDON 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 
155 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C.3. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 
7 Chancery Lane 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Here is the paper 
for which you have 
waited—"* RUGGER”™! 
weekly newspaper 
devoted exclusively to the 
great game of Rugby Football 
Every player and every fol'ower 
of the game will find it a grip- 
ping commentary, dealing in a new 
way with “* RUGGER" NEWS, 
PERSONALITIES & TOPICS. 
Every page of “ Rugger” is packed with 
interest forthe enthusiast.““Rugger™ has been 
hailed as an entirely new departure in the 
sporting world. Don't miss ordering a copy— 
FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY 


Send for a Specimen Copy Free 
if you are not yet a Reader 


The Publisher, 193 
“ RUGGER,” 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
Please send a specimen copy of ‘““ RUGGER"’ to 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


“The Fundamental Principles 
of the Present Law of 
Ownership of Land.” 

By T. CYPRIAN WILLIAMS, Esq. 


One of the Conveyancing Counsel to the Court, and Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Author of Williams’ “ Vendor and Purchaser,” 
and Editor of “ Williams on Real Property.” 


E EDITOR of The Solicitors’ Journal 
is glad to be able to announce that he has 
acquired the copyright of the full text of 

Mr. Williams’ Lecture, “THe FuNpDAMENTAL 

PRINCIPLES OF THE PRESENT Law oF OWNER- 

sHIP OF Lanp,” which was delivered before the 

University of London at King’s College, on 

October 21, 1931. The complete Lecture will 
be published in the issue of 


DECEMBER 12th, 1931. 


The publication will contain not only the full 
text of the Lecture as delivered but explanatory 
footnotes by the Lecturer and additional 
authorities which were not referred to at the time. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AS USUAL. 


Editorial Offices: 29, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C.4 
Tel. : Hol. 1853. 


ome (he Saturday Review = 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


To the Publisher 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 


9, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Please send me a copy of “ The Saturday Review” each week for 


I enclose remittance value _ 


Date. 193 


months. 


_.-herewith. 


NAME (in CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 


ANNUAL... 


SUBSCRIPTION 


15/- 


Foreign Rate - 17/6 


All Cheques and Money Orders to be made payable to 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


SIX MONTHS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION 


7/6 


Foreign Rate - 8/0 
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Charities 


Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 free break- 

fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 

Christmas treat. Old people and tired mothers not_for- 
gotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particu- 
lars sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


Literary 


DDITIONAL INCOME may be earned by you as a 
spare-time writer. Journalism and Short-Story Writing 
taught by post quickly and efficiently. Write for FREE 
book and learn how you can soon begin to earn, METRO- 
pictinly COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 
profitable. Booklet free. Recent Institute (Dept. 154), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W58. 


Typewriting 


PEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 2d. 
Small or large commissions promptly and carefully 
executed. Miss Parker, Bryan House, Church Street, 

Weybridge, Surrey. 

“IYXYPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3,000); carbons, 
2 1,000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. 
King’s Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, 

W.1. Gerrard 8883. 


) 


P & O. & BRITISH INDIAA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES mM 

(Under Contract with H.M Government) 

Frequent amd Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON 
STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND ||| 
SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete. ||! |) 
P. . and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient_and New Zealand Skipping Companies 
Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 
Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1, or City Office, P. & GO. 130 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; FREIGHT (P. & O. or 
| B.I.) APPLY, 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.3; B.I. Agents: vay & Co., 122 Leadenhall 
reet, E.C. 


ACADEMY CINEMA-———— 


Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger. 2981. 
Sunday, December 6, for one week Brigitte Helm in “ The 
Wonderful Lie” (U.F.A.) and Eisenstein’s Sound Symphony 
“The Silver Lining.” Last days “END OF ST. PETERS. 

BURG,” and Rene Clair’s “ Two Timid Souls.” 


QUEEN’S THEATRE 
LAST WEEKS. 
Evenings, 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2.30. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


(Gerrard 9437) 


2ND YEAR. 


Exhibition 
XHIBITION of ARTS and CRAFTS suitable for Christ- 
mas Presents. Friday and Saturday, 4th and Sth of 
December, WOMEN’S SERVICE HALL, 35, Marsham 


Street, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 11 am. to 7 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


Educational 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Boys between the ages of 54 and 144 years prepared for 
Scholarships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent 
successes include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, 
St. Paul’s Merchant Taylor’s Bradfield, Abingdon, “ Proxime 
Accessit,” Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. 
and O. Scholarships, H.M.S. “ Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., 
Dartmouth, &c. Excellent Athletic Record. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 


BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their Preparatory Schools. Careful Coaching in 

Athletics, 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 
THE OLD VICARAGE SCHOOL 
ELLERKER COLLEGE, RICHMOND HILL. 
SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New Term starts on Sept. 23rd. School open to visitors from 

2-4 p.m, 
Preparation for London Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 
Special! Domestic Science Course (open to outside pupils). 
For full particulars apply to the Head Mistress, Miss J. M. 
CROSS, B.A., Hon. Lond. Telephone: Richmond 0922 


Miscellaneous 


J T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 
CLOTHES VALETING. 

VERCOATS TURNED. S.B. from 30s.; D.B. or 

Raglan, 35s.; Lounge, D.B., Plus Four Suits from 45s. ; 

Ladies’ Suits from 35s.; Overcoats 30s. If outside breast 
pocket, ask for advice and quotation. All garments button 
up correct side when completed—WatTer Curratt, 6, Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, London. 


1931 Luxury—Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ’Phone and Bath from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available. 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please state 
wants and ask for Catalogue 444, Criminology and_Curiosa, 
Other Catalogues just issued are No. 446 Christmas Catalogue 
of Books in new condition and suitable for Presents at much 
reduced prices; also No. 447 is a special Catalogue of Books 
on Art in which many bargains are listed. The following are 
post free for cash: 

Pan’s Garden, by Oliver Hill. With forty-eight beautiful plates. 
An ideal book for a present. 15s. for 6s. 

True Stories of Immortal Crimes (Tales of Terror), by H. Ashton. 
Wolfe. Illustrated. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

The Painter in History, by Ernest H. Short, with 116 illustrations 

of Famous Paintings. 30s. for 13s. 6d. 

The Harmgmen of England. How they hanged and whom they hanged 

through two centuries, hy H. Bleackley. Illustrated. 16s, for 7s, 64, 

Our Prehistoric Ancestors, by Prof. Cleland. Illustrated. 21s. for 11s. 

Letters of Women in Love, disclosing the female heart from girlhood 
to old age. Selected. By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. for 5s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte WortHtncton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 62. 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 


“Saturday Review,’ December 5. 


“Saturday Review” Acrostics: 5.12.31. 


Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Harper Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harrap Peter Davies 
Blackwell Heinemann Putram’s 
Benn Herbert Jenkins Richards Press 
Bles odder & Stoughton Routledge 
Burns & Oates Hodge Sampson Low 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett scribner’s 
Chapman & Hall utchinson elwyn & Blount 
Cobden Sanderson arrold heed & Ward 
Collins Kegan Paul [PL 
Crosby Lockwood K nopf . tanley Paul 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Bodley Head 
Duckworth Longmans he Studio 
Elkim Mathewsand Melrose Victor Gollancz 
Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 


Marrot 
Faber-and-Faber Murray 


Werner, Laurie 
Wishart 


| EF Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


ietors, Tue S. Beview Newspapers, Ltp.,9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Temple Bar 3157, two lines) in the 
in the Ouanty of Landon and Printed by & WAnwicx (Bedferd) Lrp., Saiurday, Lecember 5, 1981. 
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